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N the September Seribner, Mr. Frederic Crowninshield has a 
short paper, so awakening and bracing as almost to deserve 
Governor Roosevelt’s pet adjective, “ strenuous,” It is an 

essay that bears reading even though the only result should be 
to excite in the architect who reads it a spirit of contradiction, 
since, admirable and awakening as it is, it is founded on the 
mistaken premises that the American architect is incapable of 
invention in his designing and that he is altogether in the 
wrong in using in his work the stereotyped forms and motives 
of decoration devised in other days by men who unquestionably 
did invent the forms and features they used. Surely Mr. 
Crowninshield is too impatient, with the very spirit of Ameri- 
can impatience, which is itself the very root of the trouble of 
which he complains. If he looks back to his younger days, he 
can recall that he saw all about him the results of the earnest 
efforts of the American architect of the times to invent his 
own architectural forms and decorations, and we can hardly 
believe that he found the contorted brackets, the proportionless 
columns and formless capitals to his taste, even if he had to 
admit the sincerity of the inventive effort. When the new 
movement in art began here, with the Centennial Exhibition 
as a starting-point, architects saw the necessity of going to 
school and learning what had been done, and how, and for a 
time they have been familiarizing themselves with what has 
been done the world over and seeking honestly to inspire them- 
selves with the sort of feeling that enabled those others to do 
the things that have won the world’s admiration. Unfortu- 
nately, while they were trying to create for themselves a new 
milieu and a purer atmosphere they had at the same time to 
earn their bread and butter, and as all mankind are either imita- 
tive or inventive, and as architec's had avowedly set aside their 
inventive faculties to rest, what more natural and less blame- 
worthy than that they should in their bread-and-butter work 
employ their imitative faculties? In the fulness of time, when 
for a few generations American artists have brought up the 
young of the succeeding generation to appreciate and believe 
in art for art’s sake, then it will be right to repine if it is found 
that the American artist of that time cannot invent, but has 
still to decorate his work with dabs stolen from the masterpieces 
of antiquity and the Renaissance. Mr. Crowninshield is in 
this matter, as in some others, ahead of his time; but it is very 
fortunate for the art movement when it has a forerunner who 


‘can put his views in so awakening a manner. 


UT while we admit in large measure the propriety of his 
conclusions, although inclined to dispute his premises, we 
must urge that great as is the misuse that is made of books 

with measured and figured details and photographs that can be 





“thrown up,” worked over and then “ bleached,” there is a 
reason and an excuse for it, and, in a measure, some propriety. 
It is a condition of the case that, while this present generation 
is earnestly, we believe, trying to impregnate itself with the 
growing germ of artistic feeling, the processes of building- 
construction have been revolutionized and methods and ma- 
chines have been brought into daily use — methods and machines 
which, willy-nilly, must be used — which are capable of com- 
pleting work at a speed unbelievable by a cinqgue-cento archi- 
tect, and it is the bounden duty of the modern architect to use 
these modern weapons of Philistinism, if he would get his work 
done within contract time. It is easy for such as Mr. Crown- 
inshield to say, ‘go slow; take your time; study; above all, 
invent ;” for if his stained-glass window be not done in time, the 
void can be temporarily filled with plain glass, or if his wall- 
panel be not finished, he can work away behind a canvas screen, 
while in either case the rest of the building can be occupied and 
earning an income for the impatient owner. But an architect, 
who must have a mighty building finished in a twelvemonth 
and has to have the terra-cotta for an elaborate door-finish 
ready to set as soon as the masons have brought the foundation 
up to grade, or a rich cornice—in case circumstances make it 
desirable to begin to build the building at the top —ready to 
set as soon as the steel frame is in place, has for his designing 
and inventing only the minimum time which the owner will 
allow between the stating of his needs and the signing of the 
contract. After that the work is turned into the office for any 
one to do who can find time for it, and even then drawings can 
hardly be made ready fast enough for the impatient contractor 
and his time-devouring machines. 





HE beauty and interest of the Medieval and Renaissance 
detail is indisputable, and not the least of its merits lies in 
the fact that it is all handwork, with all the interest that 

comes from the individualization of the workman as he slowly 
worked his way through his task, he having time to think of 
what he was doing and trying to do it each time better than 
the last. It is unfair to ascribe to him as a personal merit 
what was the result of sheer necessity. The work of those 
times was handwork simply because it had to be, and just as 
unavoidably the work of our time is machine-work because it 
has to be, and the artist classes have to adapt themselves to 
the machine, knowing that if they do not, it will crush them. 
Now and then an employer is found who is sane enough to say 
to his architect, ‘*‘ What I want is the result of your art, not of 
your executive capacity as a business-man.” But when such 
a rare opportunity arrives, the unfortunate architect finds that 
he has so long been the slave of the machine that his spirit is 
cowed and his inventive faculties are numb with disuse. Yet 
even now there is a good deal of inventive effort made, and with 
good and intelligent results, and even in offices where designs are 
made with the photographic camera and the bleaching-pan, 
there are likely to be found some draughtsmen who revolt at 
servile copying, and do manage to introduce into their portion 
of the work just those variations of familiar Classic or Renais- 
sance themes which Mr. Crowninshield and others find so 
charming when encountered in the work of the craftsmen of 
elder days. It is only the misuse of books and photographs 
that is the subject of the complaint, and against this misuse we 
complain as heartily as any one, but we fear that it will take 
more than complaint and argument to make headway against 
the taint of worldly success that attends the methods in vogue 
in the architectural plan-factory, which is forcing many of us 
to fear that the thought broached only a few years ago as a 
hardly debatable question, “Is architecture an Art or a Pro- 
fession’” may take a new and less agreeable form, and read, 
“ Architecture is neither an Art nor a Profession; it is a 


Trade.” 





T is rather curious that the New York Hvening Post should 
select this very time to hold up the National Society of 
Mural Painters as a fit object for scoffs and jeers, because 

of being, as a body, “invertebrate, headless, inconsiderable and 
unconsidered,” and is seemingly led into this vein of invective 
because a New York department-store now advertises its 
ability to do “ fresco-painting and relief-decoration ” in private 
houses. Apparently the thought of the writer was that the 
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“ educational propaganda ” that the mural painters undertook to 
conduct as the third branch of their programme should have 
been so immediately effective that either no department-store 
could dare to set up a fresco department, or else that it should 
so impress its capable manager that he would be truly great and 
corral all the members of the Society and so secure a band of 
journeymen-artists capable of doing good work. Perhaps a 
society of this kind might really do a good thing for themselves, 
when averages are considered, if they should put themselves under 
the charge of a competent manager and for a few years take 
up the roving and joyous life of the strolling artists of the 
Renaissance times. With the vast wall-spaces of our public 
buildings and churches invitingly, or uninvitingly, bare before 
them, it would not seem difficult for an advance-agent and man- 
ager who knew their business to secure enough contracts to keep 
all the members busy for years, to their own profit and the 
spread throughout the country of the refining influences of 
really artistic surroundings to the daily occupations of life. 


| HE columns of the New York newspapers are largely oc- 
] cupied just now with discussing the heinousness of what is 

called the “ Ramapo water steal,” a matter which does not 
seem greatly to concern outsiders, except those who choose to 
speculate as to how far it is justifiable for a community to wink 
at a great present wrong for the sake of receiving a far greater 
future benefit. It seems a reasonable proposition to assume 
that sooner or later the great Metropolitan district will require 
more water than it can procure from the Croton water-shed, and 
when that time comes the thirsty will not care whether their 
thirst is slaked from a public or from a private water-supply. 
But in view of facts that appear in the official report of Mr. 
Dalton, the Commissioner of Water Supply, who we under- 
stand is in some way a supporter of the Ramapo scheme, the 
offensive scheme seems to be so very remotely necessary that 
it becomes more obviously a mere piece of political thievery. 
It appears from his official quarterly report, just issued, that at 
the time it was written all the five great reservoirs were full, 
and that there daily ran to waste over the Croton dam six 
hundred and eighty million gallons of water, the maximun 
daily consumption being only two hundred and eighty-five mil- 
lion gallons, and it is plain from these official figures that if the 
present public supply is stored, and if, still further, it is properly 
husbanded, it will be adequate for the future growth of the 
metropolis for many years to come. Added to the waste that 
goes on over the dam there is known to be a vast waste through 
improper usage by consumers and a probably greater waste 
underground, caused by imperfect workmanship, settlement of 
the ground, earthquake ‘strains and nowadays by the new de- 
structive agency, electrolysis. Of these two forms of waste, the 
household waste can be controlled by meterage, but the under- 
ground waste is confessedly more difficult to cure. It is difficult 
to believe that the Romans, a people ingenious enough to be able 
to use Roman numerals in their sums of multiplication and divi- 
sion with the same facility that an English haberdasher now 
makes the correct change for you in pounds, shillings and pence, 
were really so simple-minded as not to know that water would 
seek its own level, and really believed it was necessary to build 
their enormous aqueducts solely that their water might be 
brought to them on a level. Is it not more sensible to believe 
that they knew the value of water and the cost of getting it, and 
also knew the difficulty of preventing underground leakage, 
and hence so built their acqueducts that a leak could be in- 
stantly discovered and cured, and in a way that should make 
absolutely of no avail the wiles of the “lowest bidder,” who 
counts on undetected empty fills, mud cement, thin-shelled and 
air-blown pipe, and half-calked joints’ The ancient and modern 
aqueducts of Italy, France and Spain are such picturesque land- 
scape features that one cannot but regret either the advance of 
learning or the greater potency of the political boss, with his 
cohorts of swindling contractors. 





T would seem as if it would be only proper that amid the 
| decorations of the Dewey Arch this month there should ap- 
pear some mourning emblems, for another of the band of 
sculptors who have undertaken to decorate that structure with 
their work has just been stricken by heart disease. The work 
entrusted to Giovanni Turini was the figure of Paul Jones and 
some bas-reliefs and minor decorations, all of which are so far 
advanced as to be easily finished by other hands. Evidently, 
work of this kind which has to be done at great speed, and so 








under strain and pressure, should not have been undertaken by 
elderly men. ‘Turini was born near Verona in 1841 and did 
not come to this country until 1867, after having served with 
Garibaldi, whose statue he later modelled for Washington 
Square, New York, and so, like Buberl, he was one of those 
foreign-born artists who have found a hospitable home and a 
successful career in this country. But although he found some 
work in the United States, he found that a more fruitful field 
was opened to him by the South American passion for erecting 
statues — most of them short-lived, even if a fresh revolution 
should not intervene between the placing of the order and the 
delivery of the statue ordered, and so stand in the way of the 
actual erection of it. ‘Turini seemed to find favor in Venezuela, 
at least so far as receiving commissions from that country go,— 
though we understand he was troubled to collect his pay from the 
Venezulan exchequer,— and had several commissions to exe- 
cute, amongst them being three equestrian statues, one of them, 
the statue of Marshal Sucré, we know being made and de- 
livered. Another commission was for a statue of Bolivar, to 
replace young De la Cova’s ridiculous group in Central Park. 
Turini’s first model made for this act of apology and expiation, 
being, by instruction, intended to be merely a replica of Tado- 
lini’s statue of Bolivar at Caracas, appeared to the New York 
authorities no more desirable, rather less so in fact, than the 
group it was intended to displace, and so was rejected: it was 
simply a common-place composition of the stereotyped prancing 
horse and rider, while De la Cova’s work had the signal merit 
of being unique in its grotesqueness. We understand that 
Turini obtained permission to depart somewhat from his origi- 
nal instructions and had his second model nearly ready to 
submit to judgment. 





indulge her passion for shows planned on a scale of Roman 

grandeur has more than once undertaken to build a suit- 
able place to hold them in —a Spectatorium, as it was called at 
times, or, most frequently, a Coliseum. In each case disaster 
of most impressive kind has overtaken these ambitious under- 
takings, and twice, at least, the mishap has taken the form of 
a building collapse of a very unusual type. The first accident 
happened a few years ago, when the roof-frame of the struct- 
ure, then being hastily made ready for a political convention, 
was crushed by an injudicious overloading of the trusses by 
piles of roofing-boards, but as the accident happened at the 
noon-hour, only one person, as we recall the incident, was 
injured. The latest accident, on Monday last, was much more 
serious in that it caused the loss of nine or ten lives, and the 
maiming of about the same number of workmen. In this case 
the last of twelve steel arches had been erected under the 
charge of the contractors, the Pittsburgh Bridge Company, and 
the general approval of Mr. Shankland, whose experience 
during the World’s Fair operations made him as well qualified 
for his task as one well could be, when through some unascer- 
tained cause it lost its balance through some yielding to a 
strain and fell against its neighbor, and one after another the 
entire series of trusses fell in ruins. This accident and the ex- 
traordinary failure of one of the bridges over the Chicago 
River, which fell in halves as it swung open —a mischance 
which caused the immediate official closing of three other 
bridges, after examination had disclosed that they were in a 
perilously unsafe condition— seem to hint that possibly Chi- 
cago practice in the matter of metal-work countenances the as- 
sumption of risks which would not be assumed in other places. 


(Uiindaige b is nothing if not spectacular, and in seeking to 


to be appear to make it desirable that we should explain 

how it is that in spite of our announced impending re- 
moval, our present address is just what it has been for nearly 
twenty years. The explanation is simple. Finding it was the 
intention of the owners of the building we had occupied so 
long to convert it from a manufacturing into a modern office- 
building, we decided that the regularity of our operations 
would be less impeded by remaining where we were, than if 
we should move to another part of the city. Consequently the 
labors and annoyances of removal were restricted to those 
which are involved in a change from one floor to another. If 
any contributors have abstained from forwarding their offer- 
ings through fear that in using our old familiar address their 
valued material might go astray, we trust this statement will 
raise the embargo. 


Sic ERAL private enquiries as to what our new address is 
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SANTA MARIA DEI MIRACOLI AND THE LOM- 
BARDI. — VI. 


subject of materials and of building methods employed at this time 
in Venice, which it may not be superfluous to recall. And first, 
he tells of the foundations of oak and pine logs driven down deep 
into the sand, “ which last forever under water,” as the ages have 
proved, and which, made firm by big traverses atop, on which are 
built floors of cement, give very strong and permanent foundations 
capable of carrying thick and high walls. ‘The wood, for this and 
other purposes was floated down in great quantity in rafts, on the 
streams issuing from the mountains of Cadore, and from the Trevisan 
and Friuian forests. One remembers that Venice requited the 
friendship of Cadore, to which she was much indebted for timber 
for her ships and her houses, by recognizing the independence of 
that region as a sister-republic and ally under the protectorate 
of Venice. ‘Those great forests among the Cadorean dolomites are 
not yet exhausted, and are capable of furnishing out new merchant 
navies, were the star of the Adriatic fated to rise again. For bricks, 
terra- cotta, cements, 
and lime, Venice 
looked to Padua, Tre- 
viso and Ferrara. Of 
these the Paduan were 
the best, coming down 
by the Brenta and 
the Lido in big boats 
run by two men, big 
barks with lateen sails 
and high prows, just 
such as we see to-day 
in the lagune, or tied 
up along the zattere. 
Much stone was 
brought from Rovigno 
and Brioni, places on 
the Dalmatian coast ; 
“a white stone, and, 
like marble, very dura- 
ble and hard to cold 
and heat,” of which 
were made the interior 
incrustations of 
churches and palaces, 
and “high columns, 
large and long, of one 
piece as one pleased,” 
and even “ statues pol- 
ished like marble.” 
“The quarries of Ko- 
vigno abound in this 
sort of stone, called Is- 
trian, or Liburnican, 
by the writers.” 


| HE chronicle of Sansovino contains some interesting details on the 


“There were also c ite a, 
buildings covered with rr oe ee a 


fine marbles, but 
Greek, brought from 
the islands of the Ar- 
chipelago, and espe- 
cially from Paros, but 
not so white as the 
common, and different 
enough to the marble 
of Carrara, in Tus- 
cany. The red stone 
of Verona was much 
esteemed for its color. 
This and others were 
used to bring variety 
into the buildings, for the floors of churches and palaces laid in 
squares, and for other works, such as fireplaces, cornices, ete. For 
the floors of chambers and sala, they used preferably the red stone 
of Caetaro, as most beautiful and durable, though for these floors 
they commonly used not bricks, but a certain material called ‘ter- 
razo,’ durable, varied in appearance, and clean, made with cement 
and tiles, or bricks, well pounded and mixed together with a little 
broken stone of Istria and some soda, color added, and the whole 
spread over a floor of boards nailed in place so that it would not bend 
and would resist the necessary weights. ‘The makers of this flooring 
were called Forlani.” The writer has ventured on some abbrevia- 
tions in translating from the text. 

Sansovino goes on to say that buildings were, after an old ordin- 
ance, roofed-in on the fourth floor. While the bedrooms, he says, 
were provided with fireplaces, to dry out the dampness and warm 
the rooms for sleeping, the halls were generally without this feature. 
He commends the excellent proportions and good lighting of the 
palaces, and adds that “ the windows were closed, not with waxed linen 
or paper, but with the finest and whitest glass, framed in wood and 





1 Continued from No, 1235, page 69. 








Balustrade of Choir, with Figure of Santa Chiara 





reinforced with iron and lead, not only in palaces and public build- 
ings, but in all places, no matter how humble, to the great wonder- 
ment of strangers, who could in this item alone realize the infinite 
richness of the furnaces of Murano.” 

This abundance and richness of material at hand, encouraged an 
elaboration of decorative design, and developed in the Lombardi 
school a fertility of invention and a grace of composition in that field 
of art which has scarcely been excelled. ‘This unstinted plenty had 
also another result, less happy — a tendency to give prime importance 
to ornament, which must be reckoned with, if perfect results are to 
be reached, as an auxiliary. 

There were no steps forward, at least none worthy of note, in the 
science of planning. The interior arrangements of palaces had 
undergone little change in centuries, and the types of the Farsetti 
and the Loredan, Romanesque houses of the eleventh century, which 
still satisfy more modern needs, were conserved. For churches, 
the plan generally followed was that of the Latin cross, with nave 
and side-aisles divided from the nave by columns and arches, and the 
cross of nave and transept usually covered by a dome which rose 
high above the roofs of the edifice. There were variants of this 
scheme in use. The 
Greek-cross plan was 
sometimes employed, 
as in San Giovanni 
Crisostomo, in Venice, 
built in 1483, and, 
therefore, a contempo- 
rary of Santa Maria 
dei Miracoli. This 
church is generally 
ascribed to Tullio 
Lombardo alone, but 
its arrangement and 
detail seem to be 
rather the work of the 
architect than of the 
sculptor. Assuming 
also that the almost 
invariable _ collabora- 
tion of the other mem- 
bers of the family was 
not absent in this case, 
we must accredit Pie- 
tro with having had a 
hand in a very good 
piece of ecclesiastical 
composition. The 
church, says Burck- 
hardt, repeats the mo- 
tive of some small 
early Venetian 
churches in a new and 
more highly-developed 
form, and presents an 
interior of very agree- 
, able architectural per- 
Sect ——— spective, the details 

; = both inside and out 
being simple and good, 
age the only trivialities be- 

1s33 P ing the round gables 

Te ert tt : of the facades. 

A curious develop- 
ment of the Greek- 
cross plan is seen in a 
small church at Bres- 
cia, also a Santa Maria 
dei Miracoli, and in 
other respects than its 
name, — notably in the 
character of its charm- 
ing decoration —an echo of our Venetian jewel. 

The particularity of this building lies in the cupola erected over 
each of the four arms of the cross, an arrangement which Burckhardt 
terms “ very daring and peculiar in the domain of the multi-domical 
system.” The exterior of this curious little church is carried out in 
the Lombardi manner, even to the round gables which are the upper 
wall-finish of its facades. The architect is unknown. According to 
Miintz —“Histoire de l’ Art” — it was commenced in 1487 by Jacopo, 
modified in 1521 to 1523 after plans of Girolamo Sampellegrino and 
a certain Stefano, perhaps Stefano Lamberti, and finished as late as 
1612. Miintz adds the opinion that the Certosa di Pavia alone 
is comparable to this church in richness of sculptured ornament. 

As variants of the Latin-cross form might be cited Brunellesco’s 
Church of San Lorenzo at Florence in T-form, and Alberti’s several 
new combinations of much interest. Michelozzo, the great pupil and 
successor of Ser Brunellesco, occupied himself with studies which 
developed, among other novel arrangements, some good round and 
octagonal plans,—the latter form had been used for baptisteries 
from the first —the prototypes of a number of small churches and 
chapels in Northern fcaly, such as the chapel of Saint Peter Martyr 
behind Saint Eustorgio, Milan, which was more or less followed in 
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the Colleoni chapel at Bergamo, and in some small ecclesiastical 
buildings by Bramante in Lombardy. 
the church of S. Vitale at Ravenna, sixth century, is octagonal. 


It will be remembered that 


carved decorations. 


In a word, everywhere is incrustation of 
precious marbles, or ornament of more precious sculpture. 
An amount of light was admitted— through glass entirely color- 


There were also occasional reversions to the simple form of the early | less — which leaves none of this wealth of material and decoration to 


Christian basilica, and of this sort is Pietro Lombardo’s plan for 


Santa Maria dei Miracoli, whose 
simplicity and admirable ar- 
rangement of detail must as- 
suredly elicit admiration. The 
raised choir is a charming feat- 
ure which affords a very com- 
manding position for lectern 
and pulpit, and concentrates 
the celebrants in view of the 
small congregation. 

In venturing the opinion that 
the whole effect of the interior, 
notwithstanding its enormous 
enrichment, is very quiet and 
elegant, one is conscious of lack- 
ing the support of the critics. 
Eugéne Mintz, for instance, 
comments no less severely upon 
the interior than upon the out- 
side. “ As to the interior,” he 
says, “it is still more bizarre, 
and it shows us with what sans 
géne the Venetian architects 
freed themselves of religious 
tradition.” “No more plan in 
cross,—only a single nave 
without transept—the altar 
much elevated —a square apse 
—and a vault of wood, en ber- 
ceau.” He adds, however, that 
“the sculptured decoration hap- 
pily covers these defects.” 

Is it not, however, the sculpt- 
ured decoration which one finds 
the most pagan thing about the 
chureh, while the plan seems 
Christian enough, though per- 
haps better suited to the an- 
cient form, or at least to a more 
evangelical worship than the 
later ritual of the old faith, for 
whose gorgeous functions it 
affords little scope? May not 
this plan, in fact, be as well 
considered a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the given problem as 
merely a “humanist” fancy to 
copy the form of an antique 
temple? The contracted space 
gave no room, indeed, for a 
transept. Is not the little fane 
eminently well-suited to its pur- 


pose, that of furnishing a rich shrine for the miraculous image of old 


Sansovino’s chronicle ? 


The eye is led, as one enters, back to the great chancel-arch, 
which cuts well up to the roof, showing the small square apse, called 
the Chapel of the Sanctuary, and the interior of the dome, which lifts 
above it. The steps up to the raised platform of the choir are cut 
back into its projection, except three at the foot, which sweep forward 
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San Francesco: on the Choir Balustrades 
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numerously shared. 


be lost in the obscurity we are accustomed to associate with churches. 


Everywhere reflected from sur- 
faces of polished marble, it fills 
the whole building with a 
luminosity which is only ab- 
sorbed above in the wooden 
barrel-vault, whose fine old 
warm brown wood-tones are 
but dimly lightened by the 
faded paintings in the cassettes 
and the time-dulled gilding of 
the raised moldings which en- 
frame them. 

The windows are now glazed 
in small round panes of clear 
glass, outside of which are set 
wrought-iron guards in simple 
square arrangement. 

The first impression of won- 
der at the sumptuous wealth of 
decorative sculpture lavished 
upon this interior turns, on 
closer examination of the in- 
numberable ornamented _ sur- 
faces, to admiration not less 
strong for the marvellous fer- 
tility of inventive talent dis- 
played in the creation, or clever 
adaptation, of so many different 
and beautiful motives. 

There is an admirable unity 
of effect, of style, of rendering, 
a consistency and apprehension 
of scale, by means of which de- 
tails, however enriched, are 
made to keep their places as 
subordinate to the design of the 
whole. No enrichment is ob- 
trusive, nothing jumps at the 
eyes, to borrow a Gallic phras- 
ing. 

The most casual observer will 
not miss here the evidences of 
the one mind directing every 
smallest item of the work into 
accord with the broad general 
conception, nor fail to see in 
these many richly sculptured 
pilasters and capitals, bands, 
panels, and friezes, the finished 
execution of a marvellously 
well-trained and well-disciplined 
band of craftsmen under the 


lead of a most refined and high cultured artist. And yet it is not 
likely that many hands have wrought upon this work. The high 
order of technical excellence felt in almost every one of these in- 
finitely varied bits of decorative sculpture could not have been very 
The greater number of them must assuredly 
have grown from the marble under the chisel of Pietro himself, or of 
one of his two sons. 


in graceful curves into the nave, and this management brings the The more exquisitely finished of them may safely be accredited to 











Capital and Cornice: Choir Wall Treatment 


ured on their front and sides, which rest their lesser ends upon a 
marble base along the wall. Above this bench the wall is richly 
pannelled, with carved pilasters—each one a study of ornamental 


altar into full view from 
below, leaving the two 
galleries at the sides for 
the choir and minor cele- 
brants, with a pulpit, with 
lectern, against the wall 
at either end. 

In passing under the 
arch of the Sanctuary 
the floor is raised another 
step, and the altar stands 
again three steps higher, 
within an exquisitely 








wrought railing filled 
with panels of veritable 
lace-work in marble. 

A marble bench is car- 
ried along the walls of the 
choir and around the 
three sides of the Sanc- 
tuary on consoles, sculpt- 








Archivolt to Door from Choir 


Tullio’s skill, in which, taking Gauricus and general contemporary 
opinion into account, there was an incomparable virtuosity. And yet 
when one considers the importance of other works coming from the 


design — and a finely sculptured frieze and cornice above. The mar- | hands of the Lombardi in these famous years between 1480 and 


ble posts of the choir gallery are lavishly covered with most delicately | 


the end of the decade, from the making of the competition drawings 
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and models until the final completion of Santa Maria, one cannot 
avoid the conclusion that these many admirable productions were 
the output of an atelier equipped with a goodly list of talented and 
capable artists, all indeed most thoroughly imbued with the genius 
and methods of the master-spirit, Pietro. 
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ONE METRE 


That they have emanated from the one designer’s brain is obvious : 
that they all, as they seem, have known the touch of the single hand 
is inconceivable. 

The enormous extent and the painstaking finish of this work will be 
felt by anyone who undertakes the enjoyable task of measuring and 
drawing it. 

And here the writer must intrude a word of apology for the inade- 
quacy of the drawings which limited time has permitted him to 


Chyrch of Santa Maria dei Miracoli -Venice - Detail 
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prepare for this paper. They are merely designed to assist the ex- 
amination of the photographs, which alone are capable of reproducing 
the ornament with a fidelity which does measurable justice to designer 
and sculptor. The drawings, however, will, it is hoped, be useful in 





giving the necessary idea of scale, which has also been followed with 
some exactness in the sketched-in sculptural ornament of surfaces. 

It is not enough to say that all this ornament is pagan. It is 
indeed that, of course, being carefully studied from and modelled 
after the antique, and from Greek examples, as has been said, rather 
than from the Roman; but it is more than pagan, it is distinctly 
irreligious or rather non-religious. A. B. Biss. 


[To be continued.]} 





MORTIMER MENPES’S HOUSE. 


TVOLVED, built and decorated by himself, a work upon which 
Mr. Mortimer Menpes has been engaged for some years, and of 
which the final touches are only just completed, the wonderful 

and beautiful house that he has created in Cadogan Gardens stands 
unique, and will, doubtless, attract a large number of his friends and 
admirers to the private view to-day. Of no special order of archi 
tecture, and certainly not to be called a Japanese house, it may be 
described as gorgeous, yet tempered by the most delicate and refined 
artistic taste. ‘The first feeling experienced by the visitor upon 
entering is somewhat that of solemnity, while the absolute harmony 
and originality of the whole stamp themselves upon the mind. 

Desiring to introduce an entirely new scheme of decorative art, 
Mr. Menpes, while on a recent visit to China and to Japan, discov- 
ered the value of native labor. Armed with his own plans, designs 
and blocks — for the gifted artist combines the practical knowledge 
of carpentering with that of adornment — he employed for the 
greater part of a year nearly seventy Chinese and Japanese work- 
men, all of whom he pronounces to be “true artists,” to carry out 
his schemes. Metal-workers, wood-carvers, porcelain-painters, silk- 
weavers, together with a host of other skilled laborers, worked under 
his directions, with the ultimate result that he has created a house 
of infinite beauty — a veritable work of art. 

The idea throughout is obviously “ flowers,” from the entrance- 
halls, three in number, to the living-rooms, which come first under 
notice. ‘The scheme of decoration that runs through each room is a 
different flower carried out to its minutest detail. ‘Thus, the draw- 
ing-room, peonies; the studio, camellias; the dining-room, cherry- 
blossoms; the halls, chrysanthemums. To begin with the “ peo 
nies:” the ceiling consists of a series of square panels with the flower 
carved in polished blackwood, mounted on a base of gold; there are, 
apparently, about two hundred panels, yet no two alike. The 
cornice, which may be described as an arch half circle, with its slim 
black curves showing the gold base through the spaces, connects the 
ceiling with a fringe of the same flower, except where it breaks over 
the slender divisions of the great latticed window-panes that are 
covered with transparent paper. ‘Throughout the house the windows 
are double, and in sliding grooves, with ample spaces between — 
this causes the rooms to be cool in summer, warm in winter, insures 
perfect ventilation, and effectually keeps out the noise of traffic. A 
lacelike screen from the ceiling, nearly half way down, partially 
divides the room into two, in the farther end of which stands the 
famous old red lac cabinet that once belonged to Mr. Whistler. 
The walls are hung with richest silk, of pale gold color, specially 
woven on looms in China, as are also the entire upholsteries of every 
chair and couch. The doors, four in number, are carved in the 
same design, and studded at the corners with bronze worked in with 
the same flower, while their very handles represent raised peonies. 
The carpet is vermilion in hue, with broad black border — one 
grand sweep of color that seems to mount and to bloom upward on 
the rich details. ‘Two other cabinets, respectively high and low, 
with broad, open shelves, are of the finest blackwood carving, and 
of bronze-work that looks like the most delicate lace-work over the 
rich red lac. 

The fireplace has copper fittings and is tiled in black and yellow 
small check squares; two gigantic bronze peonies support a long, 
slim glass, set deep in a plain black frame, with red lac behind, over 
the mantelshelf, upon which stand rare specimens of red and gold 
porcelain and bronzes. 

The system of electric-lighting is equally characteristic. At 
various parts of the room a bronze arm of conventional “ bough-of- 
tree” carving supports a little squat lantern mounted in bronze, the 
flower-tracing being backed with vegetable tracing-paper for the sides. 
This, while effectually concealing the sight of the wire, in no way 
diminishes the light, that disperses a soft glow over the whole room, 
and throws up the hues of the rich red lac deliciously. On one side 
a group of ten long, slender “ Chinese-Temple ” lanterns mounted in a 
black frame, fitted with a sequence of electric-light, completes a pict- 
ure of Oriental beauty that, indeed, the Occidental mind can hardly 
grasp. : 

The “camellia” studio adjoins. In this lofty studio two musicians’ 
galleries occupy one side, and are divided by a door leading into a 
private staircase. All are richly carved with the distinctive flower 
—the stove is concealed by a delicate network of bronze stars that 
suggest lace-work. ‘The ceiling is similar to the others in design, and, 
to utilize space —all part of the artist’s scheme —no pictures hang 
on the walls, while the furniture, worked on the same plan, even in 
the sleeping-rooms, is all built in. 

Below, in the “cherry-blossom” dining-room, every detail and 
scheme of color is carried out in the same manner. The bulk of the 
beautiful porcelain services for dinner, breakfast, etc., is the work of 
Mr. Menpes’s own brush, painted in Japanese pigments and fired in 
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that country’s kilns. The great polished blackwood dining-table is 
peculiarly worthy of note, because of the wonderful scheme of elec- 
tric-lighting introduced. Standing upon it, a slightly elevated narrow 
table, so to speak, is of frosted glass, the top decorated with lovely 
thick Chinese silk, the sides left clear; eight diffused lamps, cun- 
ningly concealed below the spaces, shed brilliant light upon the 
plates, but subdued upon the diners —an arrangement that cannot 
tail to find favor with the fair sex. To the remarkable collection of 
porcelains, of cloisonné, of screens in beaten-gold gilded onto gold 
and burnished (whereof the secret is religiously preserved by the 
Japanese), no words can possibly do justice. . 

The ceilings of the “chrysanthemum ”’ halls are gorgeously carved ; 
the entrance is by the middle, and on the left, where hangs a mag- 
nificent carving, 8 feet long by 4 feet broad, is the second hall, which 
breaks out half way up into a gallery, and runs up to the top of the 
house through the staircase. ‘The third hall, on the right, contains 
a truly marvellous carving, on one single plank, of chrysanthemums 


>? 


standing out 5 inches in thickness; also, mounted in plain black 
frame, a gigantic embroidery-like cloth-of-gold, than which nothing 
finer can be found in Japan. 

Yet a few words must be said of the little morning-room. Here 
the decorations are carried on in like fashion, except that fishes take 
the place of flowers — fishes, big and little, disport themselves on the 
panelled ceilings, with their base of gold ; on the carved doors, with 
their bronze corners, fishes form the handles — fishes everywhere. 
In this room Mr. Menpes makes the following remarks, which shall 
be given in his own words: “I intend,” he says, “to use this house 
alike for portrait-painting as for starting a whole series of works in 
connection with Japanese and Chinese labor. Only think of what 
can be done in electric-fittings, in wood-carvings, in metal-work, in 
brocades! ‘Talking of the difference between labor here and there, 
my seventy workmen, who did the whole of this, worked for a few 
pence a day, and lived upon the heads and tails of fishes, because 
they couldn’t afford the middles !” — London Daily News. 

FIREPROOF DWELLINGS. 

7 VERY nation has its own failings, but perchance heeds them 

} not from very familiarity. We cry out against European stand- 

ing armies (always before the eye, always a menace to daily 
comfort), but are quite unconscious of our own standing army of 
firemen and our perpetual anxiety lest we wake to smell smoke and 
fly from flames in scant clothing. Our good grandmothers said 
vood-night to each passing day with a glance into the attic and 
cellar, fire-fearful, and we are not exempt. ‘To smell smoke is to 
have terror, and still we build homes of tinder and call ourselves 
care-free. There is no solace to anxiety like getting used to it. 
lhere is no more wonderful evidence of the force of habit than is 
found in this one of ours — the persistent indifference to our manner 
of building lath-houses, special invitations to consuming flames. It 
is almost useless to talk about it. “It is, and therefore it has to be” 
seems to rule our senses. 

Rich men are waking up, but the middle class of house-owners 
seem stupidly ignorant of many simple devices for cheap fireproofing. 
The peasant of Europe is foreed by law to build at least “ slow- 
burning” structures, while we, whose souls are supposed to be en- 
lightened, go on in the good old combustible fashion. 

There is not space here to discuss at length many methods, which 
are abundantly cheap enough, of checking the spread of flames. 
A little plaster applied here and there, a little plugging of draughty 
places, a filling of floors and roofs with cheap non-combustible ma- 
terial, a little use of asbestos-paper, or, at a slightly augmented 
cost, the use of wire-lathing, are simple and easy ; but no one seems 
to pay attention to them except an occasional rich man. 

In a recent walk about Chicago, a number of fine examples of fire- 
proof structures fell under my notice. They are not very large 
structures, but all are expensive. One of these, partially fireproofed, 
was so shockingly put together and so neglected in spots that fire will 
laugh at it; the others are all that heart could wish for, or anxious 
sleepers forget their cares in. 

On the South Side: Greenwood Avenue, Ellis Avenue, Drexel 
Boulevard and about the neighborhood of 49th Street, many fine 
dwellings are going up. One of these is for Mr. E. M. Barton, 
President of Western Electric Company, designed by Frost & 
Granger, the architects who designed the Midlothian Club and the 
Home for the Friendless, both important and extensive buildings. 

This residence has steel frame throughout and the usual hollow- 
tile filling in every partition and in the well-constructed roof. It 
would be more correct to say that many of the division-walls are of 
solid brick and that lesser partitions show steel-and-tile construction. 
All floors are laid on brick-arches on steel-beams. The exterior is 
of dressed Bedford-stone and the roof is covered with moss-green 
tiles. The style is Elizabethan and the English feeling is well 
carried out by the tall, stone chimney and the stone porch, as well as 
the many leaded-windows in simple and agreeable patterns. Ex- 
cepting some Ionic columns carved in the Bedford-stone, and other 
similar cut-work, the house is severely plain, though expensive and 
highly finished, from the copper cornice and crestwork to the 
numerous bath-rooms. The interior of the first floor is all in ma- 
hogany except a point about the stairs where white-enamelled wood- 
work serves to set off the beauty of the mahogany generally in use. 
Of course the stairs are protected, iron sustaining the elegant wood- 








work. The dining-room, wainscotted to the ceiling in mahogany, has 
a grand colored-marble fireplace ; the library has a mahogany-beamed 
ceiling and a stone fireplace, and the low mahogany wainscotting of 
the drawing-room sustains bands of the same wood enclosing plaster 
panels. All bedrooms show white-enamel finish, including the fire- 
places. 

Talking with the workmen in many partly-finished dwellings about 
this neighborhood, they report Wilson & Marshall as architects ; 
the number undertaken by this firm must be very considerable. 
Just over on Ellis Avenue there are three of them, and good ex- 
amples, two being speculations and as yet without owners. One has 
learned to suspeet the house built-to-sell, but a careful examination of 
these reveals only the best and sincerest of workmanship. On the 
corner of 49th Street is a double, Bedford-stone affair, much carved 
and ornamented at judiciously-selected points, though the effect in 
general is severely plain. Its neighbor is of reddish-purple (sand- 
moulded, hard-burned) brick trimmed with pale, smooth terra-cotta as 
to string-courses, cornice and handsome balustrade above the cornice, 
and a really charming square porch with Corinthian capitals, very 
correctly moulded and of fine finish. All this terra-cotta is anchored 
to steel beams (the structure is of steel and fire-tile throughout), it is 
sand-blast finished and warranted to retain its brilliancy, not turning 
greenish in the weather. This house is 32’ x 65’, and upon its flat 
roof will have a mosaic-floored garden, over which may be stretched 
a temporary shelter sustained by carved posts. But the most agree- 
able feature is the excellent fireproof construction in both these 
houses. They will cost in the neighborhood of $40,000 each. 

On Greenwood Avenue, Harry Waterman is building for Mr. Bier- 
ling (who is in the iron business and furnishes the decorative work 
for his house) a blue Bedford-stone dwelling, to cost some $30,000. 
It is of fireproof steel construction throughout, has sheet-steel and 
concrete floors, and corrugated steel along with the steel-beam roof. 
All partitions and all ceilings are of wire-lathing sustained by steel 
beams in walls and floors. It makes one feel satisfied to see all this 
good work. ‘The high, tiled roof and tall chimneys and the windows, 
porch and trimmings suggest Byzantine architecture, though there is 
no slavish following of a style. The caps of the square stone columns 
and some exterior trusses, like friezes, are of ornamental wrought- 
iron open-work, made from the architect’s designs. The interior 
will be finished in mahogany, richly but simply. 

The most costly of these fireproof structures is Mr. Shedd’s house 
on Drexel Boulevard, designed and superintended by Frederick W. 
Perkins. All interior walls are of the best steel-frame and vitrified- 
tile construction. The floors are concrete and the roof of steel 
and tile; the stairs are iron, both the main and those for service. 
The architecture is late French-Gothic (Louis XII). The walls of 
finished Bedford-stone are plain, of course, except for elaborate 
under-cut ornamentation wherever it can be properly introduced 
about the windows, the facades of the dormer-windows, chimneys and, 
most of all, the doors and pillars both on the house and in the very 
handsome enclosing fence. In fact, it is a very faithfully and elabo- 
rately carried-out example of Louis XII work, not omitting anything 
that the period calls for. The beautiful iron grille-work of the en- 
closing fence is the product of the Chicago Architectural Iron Works. 
Healey & Millet have furnished choice stained-glass for conspicuous 
positions, the grand-stairway window being large and elaborate. Of 
course there is much fine mahogany and elaborately-carved, too, in the 
interior. The dining-room is in Italian Renaissance ; the library in 
the French Catherine de Médicis period; the hall in Louis XII, but 
in dark oak; the reception-room, Louis XV, hardwood enamelled 
and gilded. 

This is only one of several handsome houses that Mr. Perkins 
has designed: those of Mr. H. M. Wallace, in Racine; Philip Ar- 
mour, Jr., in Oconomowoc; of the same gentleman in the city, style 
Francis I, and of Mr. F. S. Sherman on North State Street, all 
being fireproof structures. 

If one could examine now a large number of moderate-priced 
dwellings, quite or nearly fireproof, it would be a pleasure; but it is 
to be feared that none exist. JAMES WILLIAM ParTTIsON. 








DAMAGES FOR PERSONAL INJURIES. — II. 


ISKS Assumed by Workmen on Building. —The obligation of an 
employer to furnish safe places for his men to work upon does 
not impose upon him the duty of keeping a building, which they are 
employed in erecting, in a safe condition at every moment of their 
work. The hazard of working upon such a building is an ordinary 
hazard, incident to the employment, and therefore assumed by the 
employé. 
[Richardson vs. Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co., 72 Ill. App. Ct. Rep., 77.] 
Protection of Pedestrians during Repairs. —To keep the people 
away from a building on which alterations were being made, the 
subcontractor put up a rope along the sidewalk ; and, at a time when 
no work was being done, the principal contractor directed that it be 
taken down on one side of the entrance, fronting on the street. 
Several days afterwards, a bystander was injured on the other side 
of the entrance, through the negligence of a workman engaged on 
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the building, there being no rope there to keep people away. The 
court held that the taking down of the rope on the contractor's 
direction did not contribute to the accident. 

[Waterman vs. Shepard (R. I.), 43 Atl. Rep., 66.] 


Liability for Injuries during Building Operations. — Where an 
owner of land employs a competent and skilful architect to design a 
building to be erected on same, and the workman of an independent 
contractor who constructs the building accordingly is injured by the 
collapse of the very work in the performance of which he is engaged, 
through a fault or defect in the design, of which the owner neither 
knew nor should have known, the owner is not liable. The reserva- 
tion in the contract of the right of inspection of material, etc., en- 
nures to the benefit of the owner, and does not render him liable for 
defects. But it must appear that he fairly committed the subject- 
matter to the architect, and that the deficiencies of design did not 
result from his mterference or direction. 

[Burke vs. Ireland, 50 N. Y. Supp. Rep., 369.) 
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Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost.] 


THE JOHN BAIRD DOORWAY: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DORMITORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARD- 
SON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.] 
HOPKINSON AND CRAIG DOORWAYS: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 


VANIA DORMITORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & 
STEWARDSON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE ODFON AND MASONIC TEMPLE, ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. W. 
ALBERT SWASEY, AFCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. GILLES, ABBEVILLE, FRANCE, 


Tuis church, dedicated to St. Gilles, the hermit of the Rhone, 
whose statue surmounts the dividing pier in the main doorway, was 
rebuilt in 1485. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE ZUNDEL TOWER, ULM, WURTEMBERG. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Kdition.} 


THE FRANKLIN DOORWAY: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA DOR- 
MITORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARDSON, 
ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


(Gelatine Print.] 
THE JOSEPH LEIDY DOORWAY: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DORMITORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARD- 
SON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


{Gelatine Print. ] 
THE CLASS OF ’87 DOORWAY: UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


DORMITORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MESSRS. COPE & STEWARD- 
SON, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Gelatine Print.]} 


DESIGN FOR GUARDIANS’ HALL: WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM 
UNION, LONDON, ENG. 


NEW COMMERCIAL PREMISES, LICHFIELD 8ST., WOLVERHAMPTON, 
ENG. MESSRS. ESSEX, NICOL & GOODMAN, ARCHITECTS. 





CHEPINGS, 

Tue Rance or Comretitive Bips.— Nearly one thousand bids have 
been received by the Navy Department for the machinery of the Brook- 
lyn dry dock, which was destroyed by fire last spring. ‘The lowest bid 


was $165,000. For the six cranes the bids range from $35,000 to $60,000. 
— Scientific American. 


























Cement For Use 1n Sait Warer.— Hydraulic engineers often ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in obtaining a cement capable of 
resisting’the action of salt-water. Dr. Michaelis, an Austrian authority 
on cements, has announced that his investigations have led him to the 
opinion that a mixture of Portland cement, puzzolana (volcanic tufa), 
and granulated blast-furnace slag is better than Portland cement alone 
where structures are to be exposed to salt-water. The puzzolana beds 
in the Province of Syra, Greece, might profitably be developed in this 
direction. — Fire and Water. 


Tue Sir Joun Mitvais Memoriav. — The report of the sub-commit- 
tee appointed in connection with the proposed memorial to the late Sir 
John Millais, Bart., P. R. A., has just been issued, and shows that the 
total amount desired — £2,000 — has been subscribed. About the mid- 
dle of last year the project first took practical shape, and a committee 
was formed, headed by the Prince of Wales, who has throughout given 
the scheme his warm approval and support. His Royal Highness was 
to have presided at the first meeting, which was held at Marlborough 
House on July 19, 1898, but owing to the unfortunate accident to his 
knee the Prince was unable to carry out his intention, and deputed the 
Duke of Westminster to take his place. It was desired to place a 
monument to the distinguished artist in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but as 
there was no possible available space the idea had to be abandoned, and 
in February of this year the Prince of Wales presided at another com- 
mittee-meeting, at which it was resolved to erect a bronze statue of Sir 
John in front of the Tate Gallery, at Milbank, which contains so many 
of his works. Mr. Thomas Brock, R. A., was intrusted with the work. 
At a meeting held last month the committee was able to announce that 
the required amount had been subscribed. — London Telegraph. 


A Harp-Woop Frre.— “ There is a church on the corner, Polish and 
Catholic, a combination that strikes one as queer here on the East Side, 
where Polish has come to be synonymous with Jewish,” says Jacob A. 
Riis in the Atlantic. “Ihave cause to remember that corner. In that 
house a man killed his wife and was lfanged for it. Just across the 
street, on the stoop of that brown-stone tenement, the tragedy was 
re-enacted the next year, only the murderer saved his country trouble 
and expense by taking himself off also. That other stoop in the same 
row witnessed a suicide. Why do I tell these things? Because they 
are true. The policeman here will bear me out. They belong to the 
ordinary setting of life in a crowd such as this. It is never so little 
worth living, and therefore held so cheap along with the fierce, unceas 
ing battle that goes on to save it. You will go no farther unless I 
leave it out? Very well; I shall leave out the murder after we have 
passed the block yonder. The tragedy of that is of a kind that comes 
too close to the everyday life of tenement-house people to be omitted. 
The house caught fire in the night, and five were burned to death — 
father, mother and three children. The others got out; why not they ? 
They stayed, it seems, to make sure all were there; they were not willing 
to leave one behind to save themselves. And then it was too late; the 
stairs were burning. There was no fire-escape. That was where the 
murder came in; but it was not all chargeable to the landlord, nor even 
the greater part. More than thirty years ago, in 1867, the State made 
it law that the stairs in every tenement four stories high should be fire- 
proof, and forbade the storing of any inflammable material in such 
houses. I don’t know when the law was repealed, or if it ever was. 
I only know that in 1892 the fire-department, out of pity for the 
tenants and regard for the safety of its own men, forced through an 
amendment to the building-law, requiring the stairs of the common type 
of five-story tenements to be built of fire-proof material, and that to-day 
they are of wood, just as they always were. Only last week I looked 
up the Superintendent of Buildings and asked what it meant. I showed 
him the law, which said that the stairs should be built of ‘ slow-burn- 
ing construction or fire-proof material,’ and he put his finger upon the 
sentence following, ‘as the Superintendent of Buildings shall decid 
The law gave him discretion, and that is how he used it. ‘ Hard wood 
burns slowly,’ said he.”’ 


Tue American Invasron.— That America should secure orders for 
locomotives and bridges on the neutral ground of Egypt may be en 
dured, though there is a feeling that Britain ought to have first pick 
there. But, when it comes to a serious invasion of the Indian trade in 
the matter of rails, bridges, and engines, things look more disquieting, 
and when, to cap all, we have English roads actually buying American 
engines, what are we to think? ‘The question framed by Sir A. Hick- 
man, whom we have heard of before as the defender of British trade 
(is he not himself a maker of basic Bessemer steel ’ ), about the Gok- 
teik viaduct could not have been more unfortunately put. He wanted 
to know why English builders had not been invited to tender. This 
method of enquiry, which is known in formal logic as the fallacy of 
many questions, received a crushing answer from the Secretary of State. 
English builders had been invited to tender to the number of six, and 
out of these four declined. One, we understand, tendered at 45 per 
ton, time three years, and the other asked the same time and £29 
per ton. As both the American firms invited asked only for one year 
and a trifle over £20 per ton, they naturally got the order, and the 
figures appear to have been much the same with regard to the various 
orders for engines. But after all, if the English shops are so full of 
work that they cannot undertake any more with a reasonable delivery, 
is there any cause for complaint ? Obviously the world will not stand 
still, because we choose to go out on strike for the best part of a year, 
and get that much into arrears. To demand that we should have work 
that we cannot possibly carry out within, perhaps, a year of the con 
tract time would be absurd. There are works in progress in India 
where the delay in supply of materials is fully that we have stated 
beyond the contract time. So far, then, there is no great cause for 
anxiety. There are no shops idle while the work has gone past them 
to America, but it behooves us to look around and see whether that, 
too, may not happen. —Jndian Engineering. 
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Tue Noset Prizes.—At last the question of the Nobel prizes has 
been finally decided and definite arrangements have been made. After 
settling up the estate, it was found that the amount available for prizes 
exceeds $7,500,000. According to the will of the Swedish inventor, his 
vast wealth was to be invested and the proceeds distributed to five per- 
sons who make the most important discovery or invention of the year. 
The prizes to be distributed are given annually for discoveries and in- 
ventions in physics, chemistry, medicine, and also for the most meritor- 
ious work in literature. The fifth prize is to be awarded to the person 
who has done the best work for advancing the fraternization of nations 
and for diminishing armies and the propagation of peace. Five insti- 
tutions, to be called the “‘ Nobel Institutes,” are to be created. Each is 
to be managed by the body to whom the decision was left regarding the 
prizes, as was originally arranged for by the late Alfred Nobel. ‘Thus 
the Nobel Institute for Chemistry and the Nobel Institution for Physics 
will be under the management of the Academy of Sciences of Sweden, 
that of Philosophy and Medicine will be managed by the Carolin 
Institute of Stockholm. The literary institution will depend upon the 
Swedish Academy, ete. Each of these institutions is to be provided 
with libraries, laboratories, etc., for the accomplishment of the object 
in view. Each will dispose of 300,000 crowns, or about $60,000, from 
which the expenses of administration are to be provided. Each of the 
five prizes will amount to about $40,000. The first distribution will 
take place in December, 1901, and the annual date for such distribution 
is to be the 10th of December, the anniversary of the death of Alfred 
Nobel. The prizes will be given on the recommendation of those en- 
titled to present candidates, such as the institutions in Stockholm, 
certain foreign scientific societies, academies, universities and high 
schools. They can alone make proposals for the scientific and literary 
prizes, while the Norwegian Diet or parliaments of other nations only 
can put forth candidates for the prize for the propagation of peace. 
The proposals must be made in one of the Scandinavian languages or 
in German, English, French or Latin. No other language will be con- 
sidered, and personal application will be entirely useless. Each fortu- 
nate recipient of a prize will receive a diploma and a gold medal 
bearing the portrait of Alfred Nobel. Of course, the prizes will be 
distributed without any reference to the nationality of the contestants. 
— Scientific American. 


Tue Perits or Caisson—worKers.—“ I’ve run up against some odd 
things in my time,”’ said an Illinois Central man, “but one of the 
queerest is this: Blonds cannot stand the air-pressure in caissons and 
air-locks. I don’t pretend to account for it, and I never heard any 
explanation, but I know it’s so. The darker a man’s complexion is, 
the better he stands it. The swarthy, black-eyed Italians are first-class 
at the work, while it will kill blond Swedes in short order. I sawa 
striking illustration of this odd fact while the Illinois Central was build- 
ing its big bridge at Cairo. There was an immense amount of caisson 
work. At the highest levels the men could work eight hours at a time. 
As the level went lower and the air-pressure increased, the shifts were 
gradually cut from eight hours to 20 minutes. At the lowest depths 20 
minutes was all the men could stand and they came up much distressed. 
One day an engineer came down to look over some work and started to 
go down where the men were working four hours at a shift. As we 
started, I said to him: —’I’d advise you not to go down.’ ‘ Why not?’ 
he said. ‘ You’re too blond,’ said I. He laughed and said he’d risk it. 
Well, he fainted dead away. We brought him up unconscious, and we 
had to work over him a long time before we could bring him to life. I 
thought he was a dead man, sure. Here’s another curious thing about 
the work. When the men come up from the low levels they are nearly 
frozen inside. You see, the compressed air, which is very cold, gets 
inside of them to equalize the pressure. Now here’s the queer thing: — 
If the men were given whisky it would still further reduce their tem- 
perature and kill them. They thaw them out by putting them in a hot 
bath and giving them large quantities of hot coffee.”— Chicago Inter- 


Ucean. 





Hoosac-Tunnet VentTILatTion.— The friction clutch-pulley to be 
used in operating the ventilating-fan at the top of the central-shaft of 
the Hoosac tunnel has been completed, and as soon as it can be put in 
place the fan will be ready to start up. This will be done at an early 
day, and the experiment of freeing the tunnel of smoke and foul air by 
this means will be watched with interest. The apparatus has been 
arranged so as to draw air up the shaft or force it down. Ordinarily 
the air will be drawn up, but an interesting experiment will be made 
next winter. In freezing weather doors have to be maintained at each 
portal of the tunnel, and at the west portal a fire is also kept to prevent 
an accumulation of ice from the freezing of the water that drips from 
the tunnel and runs out in the ditches. At the east end, where the 
exposure is not so great, no fire is kept, but the door-tender has to 
spend considerable time picking away the ice. The theory is that by 
forcing the air down the shaft and out at the portals it will be so long 
in a temperature above freezing that it will be warm enough to prevent 
the freezing of water at the portals. Should this prove to be the case 
it will result in a considerable saving of money and botheration, as the 
tunnel doors could be done away with and the services of two men 
dispensed with. The doors have to be tended with great care to avoid 
accidents, and it will be a very good thing if they can be laid aside.— 
Sp ing/ie d Republican. 





How Sre_titar DISTANCES ARE BEST REALIZED.—The stars are 
so enormously remote that astronomers reckon their distances from us 
in “light years,’ that is, in the number of years it takes their light to 
reach us, flashing through space at the rate of over 186,000 miles a 
second. For example, the distance of one of the nearest of the stars, 
61 Cygni, a star of the fifth magnitude in the Swan (Cygnus) or North- 
ern Cross, is 7} light years. The distance of this star may also be 
given as 400,000 times that of the sun. In neither way of reckoning do 
the figures convey much meaning. A much more vivid impression of 


the vastness of the interval which separates this star from us is derived 
from the fact that the star is double — that a telescope separates it into 
two stars, and that calculation shows that these two stars, or suns, 
which to the naked eye, and even through a field glass, appear as a 
single star, are really 5,000,000,000 miles apart. So far away are these 
two stars that this interval between them shrivels to nothingness, as 
judged by the naked eye. And yet 61 Cygni is one of the nearest of 
the stars.— Invention. 


Tue Burne-Jones ror tHe Nationat GaLtery.— The committee of 
the Burne-Jones Memorial Fund, who are charged with the selection 
of one of his pictures for the National Gallery, have fixed upon “ King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid,” which can be bought, it seems, for 
£6,500. Admirers of any artist will always differ as to which was his 
best work, but surely in this case, says the Pali Mall Gazette, there is 
no question that the picture named belonged to a period when the artist 
had abandoned many of his ideals, and had become a designer in 
monochrome. It would be easy to pick out some half-dozen canvases 
of the “ Venetian period,’’ when the influences of Rossetti were still 
marked, any one of which would more justly indicate Burne-Jones’s 
talent to future generations who may marvel at the records of his con- 
temporary fanie —- NV. Y. Times. 





CoAL AS A BacTeRIOLOGICAL FILTERING MATERIAL.— Many materiale 
have been used as media in the filtration of sewage, and among these 
coal has given very good results. At the Wolverhampton sewage- 
works there is, as we learn from a paper read before the Institute of 
Sanitary Engineers, by Mr. Ernest Berrington, a coal filter, 40 ft. 6 in. 
long by 20 ft. wide by 5 ft deep, with an area of 90 square yards, which 
is doing excellent work. It is constructed as follows: A layer of 6 in. 
of coal about } in. cubes in size, is laid over the drain-pipes. Above 
this comes a 3-in. layer of }-in. cubes, and above this 3 ft. 9 in. of 3-in. 
cubes. The top layer consists of 6 in. of fine coal-dust. The sewage is 
applied by means of perforated pipes laid on the surface, and is allowed 
to percolate through the filter continuously. At the present time this 
filter is allowed to work for twelve hours, and is then allowed to aerate 
for a similar period. The rate of filtration is about 200 gallons per 
square yard, equal to one million gallons per acre per day. ‘lhe sewage 
is first precipitated in tanks, and the tank effluent passed through the 
filter. The analyses show the purification on organic ammonia effected 
by the tanks on the raw sewage to be 85 per cent., and 98.2 per cent. by 
the tanks and filter combined. On the “oxygen absorbed” test the 
purification of the tank effluent is 91 per cent., and on the “organic 
ammonia ”’ the purification of the filter on the tank effluent is 88 per 
cent. These results show that coal makes a very effectual filtering 
effluent.— Engineering. % 





Tue New Doors ror Fiorence CatHeprat.— The Florentines are 
now rejoicing over the success of their fellow-citizen, Signor Cassioli, 
the sculptor, whose bronze doors for the side entrance to Santa Maria 
del Fiore are considered to be worthy of comparison with Ghiberti’s 
renowned masterpiece, that Michael Angelo declared was fitted to give 
admission to Paradise. The young sculptor has been engaged seven 
years on the work. The subjects selected for representation are the 
Birth and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. In both, angels 
showering flowers are appropriately introduced, and give significance 
to the title adopted for the church. St. Elizabeth is seen in one divi- 
sion holding the infant Mary, with Zacharias and John in the fore- 
ground, while St. Anne is seen in the background. Above are angels. 
One holds a crown for the new-born child, the others cast down flowers. 
In the companion scene the Apostles are gazing amazed at the empty 
grave. An angel directs their attention towards the sky, where the 
Blessed Virgin appears, surrounded by angels, ascending to heaven. 
The relief work is from 1 to 2 inches high. There are also small taber- 
nacles introduced to impart contrast, and which enshrine figures of holy 
women of the Old Testament —Sarah, Rebecca, Ruth, Judith. The 
door weighs 7,000 kilos., and was cast under the control of the sculptor. 
That so important a work could be undertaken and satisfactorily com- 
pleted in these days is a testimony to the interest which the Florentines 
still retain in their favorite building, and it affords some compensation 
for the rashness which compelled ancient work to give way in order 
that new streets in Paris might be imitated. — 7’he Architect. 





Mopern Mortuary Memortiats.— Our graveyards are at once an 
indication and a perpetuation of the prevailing lack of good taste and 
true refinement. After such, it is areal treat to turn into the old grave- 
yard of Trinity Church. In the midst of the most strenuous competi- 
tion to be found on this continent, with the clang of traffic on Broadway 
and the roar of the elevated trains continually passing and repassing it, 
there is always rest in this little spot of ground. It is not the result of 
sentiment, but of the simple repetition of the modest headstones. Sub- 
stitute for these a diversified array of ambitious monuments, and you 
would continue within the iron railings only the turbulence and disquiet 
of the streets. It would be an interesting subject for speculation 
whether the chaotic character of the modern cemetery does not result 
as much from a relaxing of belief in the future life as well as from bad 
taste and the ignorance of the newly rich. When a man who has been 
a devotee of the bicycle provides for himself a tomb in advance, with 
the wheel conspiculously displayed upon it, as was recently reported in 
the papers, his point of view is evidently backwards rather than for- 
wards. The hopeful sign is that it is a prevalent and growing habit to 
commemorate the dead by memorial windows, and by otherwise beauti- 
fying the church in which they worshipped. This is a more reasonable 
way of keeping their memory green than by erecting an expensive 
monument where none of their friends and few of their relatives will 
ever see it. The time may yet come when sentiment will demand the 
establishment of cemeteries where there are restrictions as to the kind 
of monuments to be erected, and simple dignity will be maintained in 
place of riotous individualism.— NV. Y. Evening Post. 
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CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 

WE wish to call your attention to the mer- 
its of California redwood lumber, and _ its 
value over other lumber for numerous pur- 
poses. As many people get California red- | 
wood confused with Washington and Oregon 
red cedar, we will say that it is not the same 
and it is not Washington and Oregon red ce- 
dar to which we wish to call your attention, but 
California redwood, which is far superior, and 





which has not been spoiled in kiln-drying. 
We mention as briefly as possible the varied | 
purposes for which redwood can be used, and | 


ask you to note what experience has shown | 


to be the real merits of redwood. 
For finishing, casing, shelving, ceiling, wains- | 
cotting and all interior finish and exterior 
work, redwood has many advantages over 
any other lumber. Its lasting qualities and 
freedom from rot and decay under all condi 
tions are well known. It is more easily 
worked and abont the same weight as white 
pine; being free from pitch it paints well, 
finishes beautifully in natural color; or if de- 
sired can be polished equal to the finest hard 
woods. It is slow uf burning and practically 
non-combustible. We purpose placing it on 
the market at prices directly in competition | 
with pine, although it is a wood that will take 
the place of much more expensive woods, | 
such as quartered oak, walnut, cherry and | 
mahogany. A trial only is needed to prove | 
this lumber the peer of all soft woods. 
California redwood forests are of enormous 
extent on account of being exempt from dam- 
age by fire. The wood contains no pitch, 
does not hold large quantities of water, and 











when green it is impossible to burn it. No 
fire can run in a redwood forest to its destruc- 
tion, as it will in any other large body of 


trees. 

Redwood certainly will burn, but the acid 
with which it is plentifully impregnated en- 
ables it to resist the action of fire with great 


stubbornness and success. Even after igni- | 
* . se ° | 

tion a very little water is sufficient to extin- | 
guish the flames, and it is a remarkable fact | 
that the city of Eureka, built entirely of red- 
wood, never in its history had a destructive | 
. . | 

fire. Many single buildings have been 
burned, some when the wind was blowing at} 
the rate of forty miles an hour, and fire-brands 
were carried several blocks, falling on other 
roofs, but in no instance did the fire get be- 
yond control with very ordinary appliances. 
In numerous instances when the fire has oc- 
curred in buildings where fir or pine has been | 
used for lath or studding, the fire followed | 
down and destroyed the walls before break- 


ing through the redwood roof or siding. The 


noted Baldwin Hotel of San Francisco which | 


was lately burned was constructed of brick | 
and the studding and flooring of different | 
kinds of lumber, but the cornices and window | 
finish and the enormous pillars were con- 
structed of redwood. These parts stood, 
practically untouched by the flames, while all 


the other kinds of wood were totally con- 


sumed. The immense water-tank over the 
theatre was also constructed of redwood and 
was but slightly damaged, showing conclu- 
sively the resistance of redwood against fire. 

For shingles, eaves, gutters, rustic siding 
and every building purpose where exposure 
to fire is probable, the non-combustible qual- 
ity of redwood renders it peculiarly adapted. 

Redwood walls compactly built are almost 
as indestructible as if built of brick or iron. 
Fire makes little progress in a redwood for- | 
est. Such timber as spruce and pine a forest- 
fire may, and in fact often does, destroy, but | 
the redwood escapes uninjured. 

It is a beautiful lumber, wide and clear. | 
It has a quality as distinct as the territory in 
which it grows. The district bound by the | 
fire-limits of San Francisco is smaller than 


that of any other city of its size in the coun- 
try; one reason being that the buildings are | 
constructed largely of redwood and will not eas- 
ily burn. If we may judge, this is a rare qual- 
ity in any building wood, especially for resi- 
dence purposes, yet so little is said about it 
that this information will undoubtedly be 
news to many. 

Formerly, all houses and other buildings 
were constructed of absolutely green red- | 
wood. Shingles have been generally used 
green, the shrinkage not being sufficient to 
impair usefulness. But lately much of the 
lumber and shingles have been dried, to re- 
duce the weight for transportation. 

As California redwood lasts much longer 


than other woods for exterior work, in order 


to receive full benefit galvanized nails should 
be used, especially in putting on shingles or 
siding and clapboards. 

The fact that redwood swells, shrinks or 
warps but slightly specially adapts it not 
only for shingles but for tanks, vats and pat- 
terns, while its rich color and susceptibility to 
high polish, especially of the curly-grained 
varieties and huge birds-eye burls,-are bring- 


ing it into great demand for bank, store and 


office fixtures, cabinet work and interior fin- 
ish. 

The production of curly-grained and burly 
redwood at the present time is limited, as the 


| manufacturers have heretofore left that por- 


| tion of the tree that was curly-grained in the 


forest, but it is our purpose to promote the 
manufacturer of curly-grained redwood, as it 
is superior to rosewood or English wiilnut 
burl for fineness of figure, grain and color, 
and costs less. We can supply it at present 
in limited amounts only. 

The color of California redwood is a rich 
reddish tinge. It varies, however, from that 
of the lightest beech to that of the darkest 
mahogany. Perhaps, of all woods, rosewood 
most nearly approaches it in beauty and rich- 


ness of native coloring. It is darker and less 


|easily stained than oak or chestnut, and 


lighter and more cheerful than black walnut 
or mahogany. A great many of the trees 


|}are curly-grained, and most of the stumps 


have a curly “mottled bird’s-eye” or varie- 


|gated grain, and these, with the burls, are 


highly prized for cabinet work and interior 
and house finishing. The beautiful color and 
variegated grain of the wood makes it one of 
the most precious for interior decorations, es- 
pecially when the surface is properly treated 
to bring out and preserve the natural tint. It 
takes a fine polish. Some of the finest offices 
and residences on the Pacific Coast are fin- 
ished in redwood in its original color. 

The endurance of redwood and resistance 
to decay are qualities which make it superior 


| to other woods for various purposes. In the 


outskirts of Eureka stands old Fort Hum- 
boldt, where in 1853-54 General Grant was 
stationed. The shingles were laid on the 
building in 1851, and yet today, after forty- 
eight years’ exposure to the storms of the 
ocean and the land, they are still sound and 
useful. In such a condition are they, in fact, 
as to excite the wonder of all not familiar 
with the qualities of this timber. A more 
forcible illustration of the comparative inde- 
structibility of the California wood could not 
easily be given. It is little affected by time 
or by contact with earth or water. Espe- 
cially is this true of the lower half of the 
redwood trunk, which appears to contain most 
of the sap. Its value for sills, ties, stakes, 
piles, coffins and foundation-timbers could 
not therefore be readily exaggerated. The 
stumps of trees felled half a century ago are 
nearly as sound today as they ever were. 
Rarely does a Redwood stump show signs of 
decay. 

One of the faults found with the building 
woods of the Eastern and New England 
States is their inability to “hold paint.” 
That is, the wood refuses to absorb the paint 
properly, with the result that the paint peels 
or scales off after a time. Whenever it has 
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been sought to introduce redwood into these 
States, one of the first questions asked has 
been: “Will redwood hold paint?” And 
here again is called out one of the many good 
qualities of this matchless wood. Redwood 
will “hold paint” better than any other build- 
ing wood, a fact that is demonstrated beyond 
a doubt wherever it is in use; and this, 
together with its non-warping, non-sbrinking 
and non-swelling qualities, makes it peculiarly 
adapted for siding and outside finishing of 
buildings. 

To such of our Eastern compatriots as 
stand in awe of the “ Cimex lectularius,” it 
may be reassuring to know that this pestilen- 
tial little insect never invades a redwood house 
or redwood bed. The marine teredo, which 
destroys all wood alike, is the only insect that 
has ever been known to attack redwood tim- 
ber. Because of its peculiar nature in this 
respect, the tropic countries of South and 
Central America, where insects eat away the 
wood of dwellings, have learned to value red- 
wood doors, sashes and casings. In Central 
America it has been found that insects will 
not touch redwood, and quite a demand for 
doors and other specialties has been created 
as a result. 

The size of the redwood tree and clearness 
of the timber are such that shingle timber 
may be got out riftways of the grain, every 
redwood shingle therefore being strictly a rift- 
sawed shingle, strictly straight grained and 
perfectly clear. These qualities alone would 
give it a preference over any other timber. 
Any timber of any kind that is strictly rift- 
sawed and straight-grained possesses great 
advantages, while it is a fact that to get rift- 
sawed shingles from any other timber than 
redwood is very nearly impossible. Conse- 
quently from these small timbers manufac- 
turers get a large percentage of shingles 
sawed slash-ways and cross-grained. Besides, 
the timber being defective, it has been found 
that they are bound to get great quantities of 
defective as well as slash-sawed shingles. 

It is admitted by all who have used redwood 
shingles that they lie smoother on the roof 
than any other shingle manufactured. This 
fact, indeed, is undisputed by anybody. That 
there is no other wood manufactured into 
shingles possessing more lasting qualities than 
redwood is also undisputed. It is the experi- 
ence that a slash-sawed shingle cannot be 
made to lie smooth on a roof; neither can a 
cross-grained shingle. A cross-grained shin- 
gle, it has been found, will not last nearly so 
long as a straight-grained shingle. It has 
also been found that by reason of the clear- 
ness of the timber, the straightness of the 
grain and our method of manufacture, that 
redwood are the most perfect shingles on the 
market. 

Although California-redwood shingles will 
last much longer than shingles made from any 
other wood, yet the cost is less than the best 
white-pine shingles and no more than Canada, 
Eastern or Western cedar, which are inferior 
in quality and largely slash-sawed, while the 
California-redwood shingle which we sell is 
rift sawed. 

The redwood shingles that we are introduc- 
ing are far superior to the Washington and 
Oregon red cedar, on account of not having 
the life taken out of them by kiln-drying as 
have the red cedar shipped into this market. 
Great care is being taken not to injure the 
redwood shingles in seasoning. 

The non-combustible quality of redwood 
particularly adapts it for shingles, rustic 
siding, laths and for every building purpose 


where exposure to fire is probable. 
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Hardware Appropriate to 


has been a study with us. We 
have complete lines of Door and 
Window Trim in every School. 
We also produce in metal Archi- 


furnish Special or Proprietary 
Hardware in any School or for 
any purpose. 


voted to Art Metal Work, and 
will be sent, on request, to all 
Architects who may not already 
have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
9, 11, 13 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


own designs, and will 


No. 16 Catalogue is de- 














Redwood shingles are sold to a consider- 


able extent east of California, but we have | 
| again been eaten and weakened by rust, and 


never heard of a lumber merchant using the 
argument, when trying to make a sale, that 
the shingles will not readily burn. He says 
that redwood is a well made, clear, durable 
shingle, and of a pretty color. The shingle 
is all that and more. Why does not the 
dealer say: “I want to sell you this shingle, 
for I believe you are a man of too much sense 
to desire that you or your family be inciner- 
ated. Cover your house with this material, 
and when the dwellings and barns of your 
neighbors burn, the sparks will not set fire to 
your roof.” That certainly would be a con- 
vincing argument, but it is not made use of. 
BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY, 
Boston, MAS8s. 
GRAPHITE PIPE-JOINT COMPOUND. 
Dixon’s Graphite Pipe-Joint Compound is 
far better and cheaper than red-lead, is in- 
valuable for the joints of radiators, for steam 
and hot-water apparatus, for gas-pipes in 
streets or buildings, for bolts or screws, and 





for the various uses of gas-fitters, steam-fit- 
ters, plumbers and machinists. 

The old-time practice of using red-lead has 
been discontinued by all who have given 
Dixon’s Pipe-Joint Compound a fair trial. 
The graphite used is pure and carefully 
ground, and being itself a natural lubricant, 
the pipe-fitter is enabled to make a much 
tighter and a much more perfect joint than 
with red-lead. Dixon’s Pipe-Joint Compound 
being greater in bulk than an equal weight of 
red-lead makes it far more economical to use. 

Dixon’s Graphite Pipe-Joint Compound 
does not “set,” and joints can remain months 
or years and then will yield to the ordinary 
pressure of the tongs, rendering unnecessary 
the breaking of joints, couplings and tools. 

No bolts should be used in frame-work 





without being first protected by this graphite 
compound. Unprotected bolts have time and 


caused untold trouble and expense. 

The master mechanic of a prominent rail- 
road says: 

“T use Dixon’s Graphite Pipe-Joint Com- 
pound for pipe-joints, steam-chest studs, cy- 
linder studs, and also for re-tapping stay-bolt 
holes. I find that the tap works easier than 
with oil, and I am pleased with the material 
for the purposes named.” 


All who use it recommend it without hesi- 
tation. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 
NOTES. 
Tne Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co., of 
Toledo, O., are just issuing their catalogue 
“B,” descriptive of the Buckeye Standard 
Liquid Paints, Colored Leads, Varnishes, 
Japans, Colors in Oil and Japan, Dry Colors, 
Putty, etc. They are especially calling atten- 
tion to their Buckeye Crystal Rock Finishes, 
for which they claim transparency, elasticity 
and extreme hardness, which make all work 
done by this varnish of much longer life than 
is found in ordinary finishes. The “Crystal 
Rock” finishes are the result of years of ex- 
periment and are offered to the trade with a 





confidence that they are the best for critical 
(house finishers the market affords. They 
possess good body, are light in color and work 
|freely under the brush. These goods they 
| offer at a price within the reach of any one 
| desiring strictly first-class work. They come 
lin two grades, one for inside and the other 
| for outside work, or bath-rooms, sinks, floors 
|or other work where great durability is the 
| chief object to be attained. Architects are 
| particularly invited to investigate the merits 
of these goods, and upon application will re- 
ceive a sample free, for examination. The 
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Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
Atlas Cement 








HAVEMEYER BUILDING SINGER BLDG. 

ST. PAUL BUILDING UNIVERSITY CLUB Com pany 2 ® 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 

BANK OF COMMERCE STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


143 LIBERTY STREET 











sco atom will be glad to furnish cata- FOR MODERN STORE FRONTS, Ete. 
ogue and prices. 
ORIEL CLASS CO., 
. St. Louis 


WHEN, a good many years ago, we built our » Mo., U.S. A. 
family homestead, which happened to be in a 





particularly isolated position, we naturally 


gave attention to the matter of sash-fasts and LUDLOW SAY LOR WI RE CO. M. E. Gor. Fourth & Elm St, 
' : ; ST.LOUIS, MO. 





selected with much care the pattern which os 
seemed to be the best in the market of that " . evator Enclosures and Cabs, 
oO}. Metal Work in Brass, 


time. Usage proved that however excellent | “4 
: : é é Wire and Wrought-Iron, 
they might be in certain particulars they were | x A 
ae, Office and Bank Railings, 
too dependent on the common-sense of the in- | . = 
nage a7 . Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 
dividual who used them. Tired, at last, of 














seeing freshly-splintered sash muntins we | 
decided to substitute for the discredited ap- 
pliance something which would allow the re- | 
maining unbroken window-sashes to preserve | 
a reputable air. A new examination of the 
market satisfied us that the sash-fast of the W. 
& E. T. Fitch Co., of New Haven, Coran., had 
more good points about it than most others, 
and the substitution was at once made. Use 
proves that this lock, with its powerful lever- 
age and simple spring, which seems impossi- | 
ble of disorganization, is all that we hoped to | 
find it. 












WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


VERANDA (OLUMNS 


ae” ACA ED 
BALUSTERS, 6c APITALS 


RAIL, ETC 


DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ | 
COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 











Tue Kenney Company, 72 Trinity Place, 
N. Y. City, has recently equipped the follow- 
ing hotels and jail with their Kenney Flush- 


























ometer System: = WRITE FOR PRICES Any Size Furnished up to a 
The New Frontenac, Round Island, N. Y. J AND CATALOGUE. 24 In.Diameter and 24 FtLong = - 
(3 orders) 130 Flushometers ; Oriental, Man- 
hattan Beach, N. Y. (3 orders), 25; Laurel- 
In-The-Pines 48, Laurel House 19, Lakewood, | @ ee 
N. J.; United States Hotel 46, Grand Union om PURE TINTS 
43, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Mountain Park >= LASTING COLORS 


Inn, Plainfield, N. J., 7; Hotel Traymore 42, ZF DURABLE PAINT 
Haddon Hall 5, Hotel Holmhurst 6; Atlantic 


A btainabl ly by th ‘ . 
City, N. J.; Hotel Columbia, Asbury Park, oo See eer by Come el ZING WISTE 


Combination paints based on Zinc White do not discolor 


N. J., 10; The Harvard 21, Allyn House 45, and do not chalk off. 
Billon Apartments 9, House of Comfort 8 Tints and shades made with such paints do not alter. 

te eet Durability of material and permanence of color are obtainable 
Hartford, Conn.; American House, Pittsfield, only by the use of Zinc White. 
Mass., 30; Bolland House, North Adams, For outside use such combinations give longer wear than 
Mass., 4; McQuaid House, Webster, Mass., 3; any “straight” paint. 


For inside use the substitution of any other white pigment for 


ie > , ; N 8. D- Nan ‘ ‘ ¢ " 
Syanoke House, Hyannis, Mass., 2; Gardes Ties White is incncussiiie. 


Hotel, New Haven, Conn., 17; Haddock 


Apartments, Dorchester, Mass., 8; Lucas An Interesting Treatise : THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO., 


i ie ‘ " Paints in Architecture” 
County Jail, Toledo, Ohio, 60; Hotel Flan- | Soran Application. eee 73 Broadway, New York. 
ders, Philadelphia, Pa., 40; and Hotel Cod- | S 0 


ington, Philadelphia., Pa. 

















on the U. Transport, “ Thomas” and the | roadway and a 6 ft. sidewalk on each side. 
[ne Kenney “Flushometer,” that ingen-|Jatter 60 on he Transport “ Logan. ” | The bridge will be a riveted lattice through 


ious little mechanical appliance for flushing} The 

” s oe hs , Siagpregrpngs ; 
water-closets, and which effectually dispenses | this device, are located at 72-74 Trinity Place, | porting heaviest traffic. 
with the noisy and dirty overhead tank, has| New York City. 





in competition with other devices for the same | 


purpose, carried off the palm with Wm.| Tue Estate of James R. Langdon, of Mont-| Tue Syracuse Construction Company have 
Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., and the | pelier, Vt., have given the Berlin Iron Bridge | placed the order for their bridge over the D. 
Morse Iron Works, New York City. The | Company, of East Berlin, Conn., the contract | L. & W. R. R. with the Berlin Iron Bridge 
former installed 77 Kenney “ Flushometers,” | for a bridge 70 feet long, having 26 feet ciear | Company, of East Berlin, Conn. 


Kenney Company, manufacturers of | bridge, with heavy steel joists capable of sup- 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND QEMENT 

















Highest Quality, Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 















NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ‘ 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 

MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 
THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 











“The Georgian Period,” 


“Tus work is especially pleasing 
“and valuable to the historian and 
“to the lover of Colonial associa- 
“tions. If taken in the spirit of one | 
“of Fiske’s histories, and studied 





“in connection with it, its delight 


| 
“and charm would be great. Asa | 
“setting for incidents in Colonial | 
“history, it is not only consistent | 
“but necessary, in order that a com- | 
“plete idea of the lives of our fore- 
“fathers may be obtained.” — 7he 


Dial. 
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“_ INSTR UCO- 
TION. 


COLUMBI. 4 UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 

Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre 
tary of the University. 


F{4A® VARD UNIVERSITY. . 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF AROHITEOCTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
pRarT INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL, 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: Charles Babeoek. 
~ CHICAGO, ILL. 
At INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Louis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


THE | 


WV A7TIER MACHINE CoO., 
J a x 

PASSENGER AND FREIGHT | 

«ELEVATORS, 7 K, 
STATE ral - ¢ | 

53 Ai, o7R AL EL NBpv. 

L MN EITTERS. 

lMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., 


New York OFrficez, 
33 Church St., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Havemeyer Building. 
NOW COMPLETE: 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 


graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 


text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Partll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO.,, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic tilass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 


CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, 





LONDON 





61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 





Specify Three Coats #2 


I. X. L. No. 1, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finich for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for other purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., “*Ctict Grinders” 45 Broadway, New York. 


Booklet on request. 


dries with a full 
This article 
In color it is suffi- 


It is free working, 


| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
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FLYNT + 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 1 
if 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, Mass, 4 
Wecontract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 1 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 1 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. f 
Also for the construction of ( 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 1) 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to be: 
place the construction of any proposed new work Y 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches zi 
connected with the work. To such parties we will E 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom b 
we have performed similar work. Hy 
i i 
y<<<cccccecccsesese) . 
A 
yaw ‘STYLER WIRE WORKS C04 i 
0 CLEVELAND OHIO U-S:A oh 
iV) MANUFACTURERS OF | 
YORNAMENTAL IRON 2 i) 
J 
S>233292253335955: A ‘ 
’ LJ | ; 
Columbian Marble Quarrying Co " 
a a 
RUTLAND, VT. 
OUR COLUIIBIAN [IARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 
OUR CHAIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- mi 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. ay 
Samples and prices on application. #] 
ies ee : i 
PART III. 
‘ ; ao IER ” i 
‘GEORGIAN PERIOD i 
. ae ' es , or a 
Containing Faght Gelatine Plates and Twenty- i 
four Plates of Measured Drawings j 
of Colonial Work. ih 
PRICE $8.00. > 
Subscribers to AMERICAN ArcHITECT who have settled 7 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1. 5¢ 
| 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY | 
and the : il 
30 cg 
- a 
RENAISSANCE, aM 
By I. BUEHLMANN i 
A 
a , : 47! 
Seventy-five steel engravi and ph litho i 
° . . ° 4 1 } ‘ 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive i 
text ti silane’ by G. A. Gres HT 
% 
FOR SALE BY re | 
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Fisher & Bird 


Suecessors to 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


19, 101 and 103 East HoustoN STREET, 


Established 1830. New YORK. 
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TANLEY’S fpALL-BEARING 
TEEL... SUTTS...... 









































are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 


It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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EMPIRE 
DOOR 
FHIOLDER 

















Operated by a light pressure of the 
t No 1 ling over. The Rub 
ber Tip and spring action make it 


urticularly desirable for use on car- 


polished wood, or tiled floor. 


Manufactured by 
Caldwell Manufacturing Co. 
3 JONES ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL GHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





199 Washington St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Tron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


W IF 
LAD Fi 





kPlain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 









Branches 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America. Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute] 
and correctly describes our goods. 
valuable information. 


708 Locust St., St. Lonis. 


111 Madison St., Chicago. 














It contains muce 
Sent gratis on application. @ 
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BUILDI 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
Dimension. ... 000 .sssecceeeceeee 


Sandstone : 
aged sand eed swndweanenses 
BED 0c vcccccccccccccccccesccces 
Brown (Connecticut) ; 
Amberst Ohio........ 
Berea @ svepesessante - 
Berlin TF Suds ncdand bene wnsss 
65st ceccedeenusetee 
New —) ~ (Dorchester). ... 
——  " ears 
CNR, 6 cdeda ds oceccsscccscovece 
Carlisie. Eingligh... .......cccces 
Corse Hill (Seotch)...........+-» 

Granite : (Maine) 

Limestone : 

PRE padusnvencokees csenetnen 





pene err eecee 


DT. csk acsantes seencteess 


Sutherland Falls...............+ 
Glens Falls, black............... 
Italian, blue-veined............. 

™ A enccseewneasenes 
Tennessee, red. . snbaweeeshe 
Knoaville. Swecquesesee 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
Vermont, White. .........00 secre 
Slate: Roofing (P square)........ 


Red 
Black, Lehigh..........--...+++5 
» SED acc ccecccccess 
Genuine Bangor.............-.- 
Unfading black, Saidadenesteneans 
ee: BO. nA Bhs 0:0 590065000200 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. —P M. 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) 
Pine, Ist quality, clear.......... 
ww eer 
Je ree 
NR  scutdesetandcccesenesaces 
BEn 006 Sea6eedcocesnececses 
Yellow pine. SabbS0 teen sbesenesese 
OPPOGED «0 0c ccccvcccccccccccosecce 
Clapboards : 
Pine 


BPTWSS.... ccceccsccvesescsseccees 





Laths: 


Spruce....... Es ee - Slab.....++6+ 


NG 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


8s 
@66666666866 | 666 


<3 -1 
San 


& 
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R 
€666 | 66 
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® 
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se 
@6| 66698666 


sss 


sze3 
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ane aa on 
SSK KR SSS 
©86666666686| 6668666 


DAR 
Sse 


S86 @606| 9686808 


MATEHRIALS 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. 


5 00 P ton. 
4 60 ® perch. 
12% @ 160 
go | 8@ 9 
9 | 99@ 110 
100@ 130 
9% | 9@ 100 
100 | 85 @ 90 
100 | 80 @ 90 
1% | 23@ 135 
1 00 75 @ 90 
130 @ 140 
@ 200 
1 05 @ 105 
1 06 @ 105 
@ 60 
12 %@ 100 
1 00 
10 560 per ton. 
5 00 40@ 175 
6 00 @ 15 
17%@ 250 
@ 300 
175 @ 200 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
G 
@G 
6 00 475@ 525 
600 550@ 6650 
6 00 550@ 650 
10 00 1000 @ 1100 
475 @ 
@ 
5 50 475@ 590 
8 50 600@ 850 
8 00 550@ 800 
G 
G 
800 @ 
75 00 5500 @ 7500 
60 00 @ 5500 
22 00 @ 4500 
25 00 1400 @ 2000 
14 1350@ 18 00 
40 2200@ 4000 
28 00@ 55 00 
3500 @ 5500 
2400 @ 4000 
16 00 1700 @ 2000 
16 00 1450@ 1700 
21 00 2500 @ 5000 
200@ 250 
3 00 225@ 275 
6 00 @ 
5 00 @ 450 
200 150@ 200 
1 60 325@ 400 
@ 600 
275@ 3875 
20 00 500@ 600 











Philadelphia, 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


@ 5 
Conshocken si 
145@ 250 
9%@ 105 
105@ 12% 
85 @ 95 
55 @ 15 
8 @ 95 
100@ 110 
105@ 115 
@ 140 
1253@ 135 
%@ 105 
9@ 105 
55 @ 65 
75 85 
Richmond 

4 75@ 1650 
erch 450@ 650 
1 in, th. 10 @ 25 
37 @ 50 
200@ 2650 
200@ 300 
170@ 300 
400@ 450 
250@ 275 
@ 500 
400@ 600 
300@ 400 
20@ 300 
2253@ 300 
299@ 360 
42%@ 500 
450@ 650 
1150@ 1300 
400@ 435 
450@ 500 
435@ 550 
650@ 900 
650@ 900 
5%e 28 00 
‘6@ 65 
8 60 @ ” 
4750 @ 60 00 
3800@ 48 50 
2750@ 3650 
1500@ 21 50 
1150@ 1875 
1400@ 2900 
3000 @ 3800 


1400@ 2500 
Not sold, 


2500@ 3730 
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USE THE NEW MODEL.’ .”. 
FOLSOMS 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 


This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 


Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 


VANCE PATENT BOILER ss nox" 


The best sys- 
tem for 

Public and 

Private Build- 

i gs, Conserva- 

tories and 

Greenhouses. 








Economy of 
Fuel. Con- 
sumes all the 
Gas generated 
/ from Hard or 
Soft Coal. The 


i AES 
it most practical 
~ system on the 


VANCE. BOIL eet 





ER WORKS, '*°GéNEVA! n. v. 


Catalogue free upon application. 





Pere - ag 

















“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 











THE W. S. TYLER COAKPANY * CLEVELAND, O. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


aa _ Ornamental Iron and Bronze 

















The Winslow Bros. Company, Chicago, 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE. 





BRONZE ELECTROLIER, 7/0’ HIGH. 
Highland Park Zoological Gardens, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. L. SILSBEE, Architect. 
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PATENT APRIL 4, 1893. 


TO MEET THE MARKET. WE HAVE FOUND IT NECESSARY TO MANUFACTURE A CHEAPER GATE OF THE UPRIGHT PICKE1 
/RDER, AND HERE IT IS THOROUGHLY WELL MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS, NEAT AND GRACEFUL IN APPEARANCE, STRONG AND 
RABLE—IN FACT THIS GATE POSSESSES ALL THE GOOD QUALITIES, AND WE WILL SELL IT AS LOW AS ANY OTHER GATE CAN BE 
WE WILL MEET PRICES WITH ANY ONE. WE MAKE DIFFERENT STYLES, SUITABLE FOR ELEVATOR FRONTS, STORE FRONTS, BANK 


ND OFFICE BUILDINGS. SEND FOR PRICES. 


THE WILLIAM R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS 
Constable Building, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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“Tnvaluable as a Deadener of Noise.” 


—_ ~ hate 





2? #2 OS> 
Remual(chethng 


bear—frr 
be aw atank & irre. aek ae 


RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT’S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY “EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG." 


Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: Y.H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O., and at all other central points. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


RAD MARK 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


THEE OROnNITE co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


Witiarp L. Canper,). T. MANSON  aalt Oie 
H. Durant Cueever, § MANAGERS. W. "H. Hoven ws, Sec’y, , 





— 1893 — 
WORLD’S FAIR, 


MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


Lta., 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











-DIXON’Sstica GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 





picsible Door and Shutter Co., Maricters of 


Patent Improved 





Partitions 


i jeors FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. 


Simple in construction. 


Shutters 
Wardrobes, etc. 
Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. catalogue. New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 








lis 


NEW YORK. 
eee FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION—““@— 








The Improved Bostwick Steel Lath ‘sw =: 


THE ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Best and Cheapest 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
P. oO. Box oe See Ohio 





> Boston Agency: 
27} WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street 
‘S| 









“ For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 
@ —— IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
SyseZe 
sanume PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
oO 
Specify the Best 


istablishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 
FD 
Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 














* ONE OF THE 











7 OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
Oe aan CUARANTEED THE TEST 
BEST TRIED OF TIME 
BRANDS IN ic = 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE ee) eae 
Ic OR IS 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand; Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


nade, Solely J, M, & L, A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS nem. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


CREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





Established 50 years 









The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, P almhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


EPH" C. DAVIS, Treas 


NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 


WORKS, 
(832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 


bar yng of Felt Roof- 
ng in New England. 
7 ° —_—_— 
‘apital, $6000 Inventors and only Manu 
= facturers of the Celebratec 


LEV] LWILLCUTT. Pres? “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© | PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR- LITHOGRAPH. 


Heliotype Printing (jo., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





@ | PHOTO-GELATINE, 


PhOTO-GRAVURE, 
e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 








COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 




























Metal Ceilings 
For Churches. 








ehurch architecture, 
WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


Canton, O. 





Gothic, Romanesque and other 
special styles to harmonize with 


The Berger Mfg. Co., 


1 
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ASPH AL. ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + = 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


m CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 













1 best Steam Metal 
2. ling, pk refore not constantly wearing out the Seat ndenghe Valves. 
3. ¢ JENKINS DISC, whi ch is suitable for all Pre of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. J Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable 
5. ] Va Tested bet e leaving the fact 
6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 
If you SPECIFY 
Send a 
‘ cad = ; s2 ~ 
re SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 





16 HABERSTROH AND SON: 
RIOR DECORATORS an PAINTERS 


9 "Park § St i Cor- Be Jeacon 
Boston Mass: 


INTER 
INTE 


sArtistic Relief 


Processes 
J 





, —— 
‘PRACTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLDS FAIR AWARD. 


SS 


xuvt of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS ass 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 











You supply t Art, we supply the Science 
7 duce a desired 
ulations in the manufacture 
im The highest 
ve obtain. Our book, 
ATION, Sent free 
[ANE GLASS CO., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 














THE PERFECT 
. NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 


FELT-LIKE 


N SIMPLE : 
 & FIRE-PROOF. 


} ENSIVE. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
ROOFING MATERIALS 


LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS, 
ELECTRICAL MATERIALS. 











ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS, 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. | 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


im 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


7 orl | | WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


lf lj x) Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
“ef “@ 7-8 inch thick. 
iN Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
|e =o pa —!| in eneh piece. 
rw] Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 












gf 





F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


; | Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers.-to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
They are not 

Patent,” 


permanent pigments, 


“Chemical,” “Rubber,” or 


“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 


to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil, 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ACETYLENE 





pl os DT cccce 


| GaAs sap ene ie. 


-. We Manufacture .... 


THE ‘‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, SAND Rapios, 


Agents Wanted.. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
AND ALDINE GRATES | 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. 


ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
{Ol Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 
Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 







plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - New York City. 








a 
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ee INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 











New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York .... Park Place 
Philadelphia ; . tiut St 
Chicago ‘ 145 145 Lake S 
St. Louis é No s 
San Fra ‘oO f ; at lark » 


London, A. L. ¢ 




















| 


The American A rchitect | 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., | 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, rr MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PPUTCHER POLISH CO., 


Circulars Sent on Application. 





























: ‘ - ss vp Ynetnn 
211 TREMONT St. Boston, Mass. | For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 356 Atlant IG AVE 4 Boston, M Mass, 
Advance Subscription Rates. | JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL eae rs? ONLY. 
Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. ( Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Mareotte & Co., N. Y F eKim, Mead & 
International E dition, per yearin advance, 25.00.| REFERENCES: } White, N. Y -’ Babb, © ook & Will ard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. se. , N. Y.; Bailey, 
“ quarterly * 26.00. | Banks’ «& Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, "Da ston, : 
[ Foreign Postage Extra. | 
ae Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft WANTED. BUILDING IN TELLIGENCE 
or post-office order, | DARTN ER.—A partner wanted, with capital or i . 
| influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 
| experience on large work, For the past tive years has (Reported for The American Architect and Building New 
Address all business correspondence to received $35 a week salary, in present position four p ee ee ee 
“_ . , years, has taken two years special course at Boston 
the publishers direct. Tecb., has won scholarship, can give best references, {lth 
Address “Influence,” care of American Architect pene 
| t.f docie 4 
Advertising Agents: } 
NeW. M Carleton, | BUILDING PATENTS 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. ' 
Chicago and the Central States : ADVANCE RUMORS 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. | (Printed s BS! ae : , | Adeline, 111.— The M. E. Society will build a new 
Ohio and Michigan :— | an ye ther with Pall di tailé apt ey Hier ty” ‘adonacl chureh. William Finney, secretary 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washi Ambler, Pa.— The Upper Dublin Lutheran Church 
A tatl Cleveland, O. Jive cents.) : zs has decided to build a two-story Sunday-school 
gent at Large: | . building rear of the churel be structure ll 
F. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, | he 46° a’ sar on. d of st be ° gree t hy k. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “propos- | 631,269. WINDOW Stor Anp Lock. — William with copper trimmings and slate roof; estimated 
als’? 15 cents pe r line [8 words tothe line], each seckerle, Danbury, ¢ onn, em a : cost is about $6,000. 
insertion. - ce nts the least charge. Other “e 320. CAIsson. — John F. O’Rourke, New York, Ann Arbor, Mich. —M. C. Stanton, architect, New 
rates on application. | > illpre ; e t omeopat . 
PI 631,328. LINED TubInc.—James Rowe, Chicago, | York, N. Y., will pr pare plant pod he Homeopatl . 
lq. Hospital for the { ene . ich igan, for which 
“97 O44 Te 317 — Charles Tolle. Go $60,000 was appropriated. James A. ade, secre- 
New Advertisements. mee PENONING-Bit.—Charles Tolle, Godfrey, ary. 
BARRON, BOYLE & CO, (Cincinnati, 0., U.S. A.), | 631,360. ELEcrric HEATER. — John L. Cre veling, | Atlanta, Ga.—Bruce & Morgan have } ed plans 
Floor Polish, Cover 4. New York, N. Y. for a twelve-story office-building t ected by 
631,377. AIR CLEANSING AND COOLING DEVICE, Harry M. Atkinson et a/s, It is to be 38/ 6 x 58’ x 
— Joseph McCreery, Toledo, O. | 206’, constructed of stone, brick and terra-cotta, 
ext y; ’ L 
ae See oe sons. Sepne for the following 631,397. DuPeLEX LATCH FOR DOORS OF ELEVA- steel frame fireproof construction. 
as ; TORS. — Stephen Fisher, Des Moines, Ia. aver Ds ’e.—H. A Betts. architect. of 
Bower Trap and Specialty Co., The 631,406. Sravort RE FOR USE IN DECORATING OR | = ee loot ca tele for a movsic-ball to be 
Cudell, F. E. ; LIKE PuRPOSES. — David Roche, London, Eng. | erected for Wayland Academy. It w be two 
Dwight Lumber Co, ss 631,431-434. Lock.— Byron Phelps, Seattle, Wash.| story, brick and stone, 42/ x 54’, with slate roof and 
etchant ado al New’ York, x _ GS, —Caeries F. Haning ton, steam heat. Bids are being taker 
40. ew Yor : ‘ ' ~~ “Bees 
Morse, Williams & Co. 631, 184. ‘METALLIC WINDowW-SHUTTER.— Ludwig | Birmingham, Ala. — Arc hitect , Henry Brau 
Spauldi Pri Paper Co ae ; : Baltimore, Md., is preparing plans for a large 
Spaulding Print Paper Uo. F. G. Béekelmann, Davenport, Ia. flice-t leva and lakaratces tor the Birt e 
Sproul & McGurrin ‘si, 501. HINGE.—Charles Glover, New Britain, OROO-OGUGINE SAC IRDOTROEy FOr we - ee 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. Conn. Cement Co. The structures will each be 50’ x 50 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 631,515. Door-HANGER. — Gustavus Wideman,| ‘ Size and two stories in height. ; 
—————.--- Aurora, Ill. Binghamton, N. ¥.—S. O. Lacey, Phelps Bank 
WINDOW SASH AND FRAMI suilding, has prepared plans for repairs to the 





, 631,529. METAL ? SAs AD ‘ g, DS : 
ARCHITECTS REMOVALS. Fte,. Charles McSherry, Pittsburgh, Pa. stores of Fowler, Dick & Walker, on Court and 
, | 631,540. INDICATOR FOR USE IN TESTING Ma- Water Sts.; estimated cost, $25,000. 

rERIALS,— Gustavus C. Henning, New York, N. Y Boston, Massa. — Loring & pps, 53 State St., are 
. | 631,555. THERMOSTATIC AND ELECTRICAL VENT! preparing plans for a five-story brick, stone and 
F. and Chas. U. Foreman have opened an office | Latina Device.—Oscar L. Billings, Philadelphia, iron building to be erected by John F. and Wm. H. 
ey . under the firm name of Foreman & Son in the | Pa | Falvey. on the corner of Broadway and F St. 

Ward-Nichols Block, Rooms 13-14, Marietta, O.,} 631,564. Winpow. —William J. Dunn, Chicago, South Boston ‘ 
where they will be pleased to receive samples, cata- | I], ; ‘ h 








sridgeport, Conn. —The Union Metallic Cartridge 





§ . 1237 | TEY-C 1.— Pressley « }. Moore > 
‘ee a | Welien. — ee ee a So rem Co. have placed an order with the Berlin Iron 
a ea aae . \ , : NW | Bridge Co., of East Berlin, for an extension to 
oe if aderick ( e > . 
WANTED. “| ae . _ ae Lic CoLUMN.—Frederick C. Noble, cheis theeectery Gaahens Belding on Parwem A¥e. 





JOSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed | 631.710. ELEVATOR. — Ethelbert M. Fraser, San| #24 connecting same with a bridge across Barnur 
to handling large building operations would ac- | Peed Cal . : . "2 "+ Ave, to a factory building on the opposite side of 
cept a good offer as such. “H.,’’ Room 54, Bible 631.743  APPARATI S FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAI the street. 





House, New York City. f. | LUMBER. — Oliver L. Gardner, New York, N. Y. Buffalo, N. ¥.—Architeot George A. Metzger has 
} 631.753. AUTOMATIC DAMPER FOR HEATING AND prepared plans for a three-story brick storehouse 
WANTED. VENTILATING SYSTEMS. —Charles W. Rogers, Chi- for the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., at 205-210 

OSITLON.— Man with college training, experi- | cago, 111. Erie St.; cost, about $10,000. 
P enced in large work, with best references, would | 631,755. HEATER.— William H. Shick, Reading, | Architect George W. Graves has completed plans 
like to make change. Salary $150, or interest in| Pa. for a fine new hotel to be built next Spring at 


business with smaller salary. Address “ Designer,” 631,764. LUMBER-DRIER, — Aaron 8. Nichols, Chi Crystal Beach. It will be of frame and brick, four 
care American Architect, tf. cago, Ill. stories high, with a frontage of 190 feet. Am im 
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ANTOXIDE 





A Paint for the Protection 
Méz of Iron and Steel from 
Rust. 


HARRISON BROS. 


Incorporated, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


* The Painting of Metallic Surfaces’ 
on re quest, 


CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


& Co., 


CHICAGO, 
pamphlets 








SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 
















TH, BrooKseCo. cals" 0 


FLOOR8SIDEWALK LIGHTS. 
» OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
m SEND ORCATALOGUE. 




















CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS. 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 


cain New Catalogue just out. 


VED MOULDING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, [ICH. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


rhe contract price is $200,000, and the buildings 
|} are to be completed by August 1, 1900. Work will 
be started at once, 
Ground has been broken for the erection of a fine 
} new $30,000 parochial school-house for the congre- 
| gation of the newly-founded parish of Our Lady of 
Victory, at 54th and Summer Sts., of which Rev. 
P. F. Me} Nulty is pastor. The building will be one 
of four to be erected on the lot at 54th and Vine 
Sts., which has a frontage of 230’ on 54th St. and 
175’ on Vine St. On the corner of these streets a 
church will be eventually erected. The parish 
house will be located in the rear of the church, and 
a convent between the church and parochial school. 
The school will be built in Romanesque style of 
architecture, as will the other three buildings, and 
will oceupy 65/ on 54th St. and 108’0n Summer St. 
The building will be three stories in height, and 
the walls will be built entirely of Port Deposit 
stone. It is estimated that the school will accom- 
modate about 1,000 pupils. 

Architect Rowland W. Boyle has been engaged 
by Rev. P. F. McNulty, rector of the new Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Victory, at the southwest 
corner of 54th and Vine Sts., to prepare the draw- 
ings for the group of buildings that are to accom- 
modate the new parish. The combined school and 
chapel will be built first. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Architects Rutan & Russell have 
been commissioned to design the new 33d Street 
passenger station for the Pittsburgh Junction 
Railroad. 

Architect Joseph Anglin has plans for the erec- 
tion of ten residences, to be erected at Bellevue, 
for J. B. Hamilton, to cost about $10,000 each, 


Portland, Me.—An order has been passed authoriz- 
ng the remodelling of the Park Street School, cost 
not to excee - $21,000. 

Princeton, J.—James Westervelt, of New York 
City, and be ‘the clase of 1892, in association with 
other alumni, intends erecting a large building and 
have for this purpose purchased the Scudder and 
Leigh properties on the corner of Nassau Street 
and University Place and opposite University Hall, 
The property has a frontage of 80/ on Nassau St. 
and 204’ on University Pl. While provision will be 
made in the building to be erected on this property 
for stores and offices, it is the purpose of Mr, 
Westervelt and his associates to make special pro- 
vision for rooms foralumni reunions and banquets, 

Richmond, Ind.— Press report states that Clar- 
ence Gennett is to build a $25,000 theatre from 
plans by Oscar Cobb, Chicago, I]. 


LIGENCI oO ac 
t Of 48 Congress St., Room 23. 
‘ x ary a al » rl 
MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
JNWEARABLE NON-SLIPPING 
appr stair covering — to Brooklyn 
I Subway. For information address 
rican owt Safety Tread Co, 40 Water Street, 
BOSTON 
3\ 
; 
\ rr 
“. wee ~~ al 
rate ES watt Bi, Ae Rah Al as 
SERRE 3 ta; 
GRAND RAPIDS CAR 
: _|% and Il Myrtle Street, 
: BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
idva e¢ Rumors Continued 
4 1 I € Ww st 
Montreal, Can Next year the authorities of the 
facult f Met { ersity w I l anin 
2 rhe ¢ 5 
‘ f actical hyg 
al sprudence i 
~ i si wat t Ss. ) x 
Nashville, Tenn I E.& M fact ng ( 
k . y de ed 
jing w ck, f st es. 60% 
3 Neenah, Wis.—The Presbyterian Society has raised 
¢ P the ere ’ ‘ ( \ = ) 
a Newark, N. J rl 'rustees of the Central Pre 
y 4 Church ha filed } ns for an additior 
New Comerstown, O Are tect ( } is, Lo 
, has prepared plans for six-room scho¢ 
lings for the Board of Education; brick and 
st e. Slate r fs, furnaces; cost, $16,000. 
VI . 
. © New Orleans, La.—It is proposed to build a 12 
brick s n Perrier St.; probable cost, 
y ‘Ss $27 . 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 4 committee has been ap 
pointed t juire i the matter of sites and 
1 s fn high sel \ h it is stated w cost 
I North Adams, Mass Lapointe & Bond, have 
ared plans for four-story, 55’ x 79’ addition 
8 ring t » plant of the North Adams Manufacturing 
S4 will be of the s v-burning mill type of 
struction, and the tract for erecting it has 
ac 4iready D I aced 
4 g to! Northfield, Massa. C. H. Webster will] soon break 
iri , but ground ¢ Parker Ave. for a new block, 40’ x 66’. 
1 f w i, two stories high with a cellar, 
1 § ”) 4 v1 tain three stores. 
S veen Ches t ee Pa. - George Watkinson & Co. are 
ct a lar three-story addition to their 
cor ul r shoe factory, at 37th and Reed Sts 
< a A. | & Son, 427 Stephen Girard Build 
ng, have rece d the contract to erect a stable for 
ie , } la the | ted Gas ee Co.; cost, $12,000. 
Wilson Bros. & C architects, Drexel Building 
Cope & Stewardso on, 320 Walnut St., are complet- 
rex 9 a - ng plans for the new dormitory at the University 
S ial ns, f Pennsylvania, estimated to cost $100,000, 
Contractor Charles McCaul will erect the addi- 
1 ® ave beer epared by yal dormitory buildings and memorial tower for 


b xposition b ling the University of Pennsylvania adjoining the 
t w present structure, at 36th St. and Woodland Ave. | 


x 

-“ 
= 
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Roslyn, L. I., N. ¥.— McKim, Mead & White, 160 


Fifth Ave., New York City, are preparing plans 
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IS THE BEST 


a at 20 NI, 


78 Willi St., N.Y 
THIELE, **sove'ncewir. 


PLEASE SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








Bartlett Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 


California Redwood is all right. 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 


LYGKMUMMGUUNUN HUMES VEU VMN 


and will last five generations. Resists fire. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Samuel Newsom, Fred H. Meyer, Architects. 


Gentlemen : —I have used California Kedwood of all kinds for 
several years. Some of the finest rooms I have seen are finished 
in the natural wood. It takes a fine polish, but I would prefer 
giving two coats of shellac and then a wax finish on top. It is qualities of paint cover well over a Redwood surface, dry with a 
the easiest wood to work, is beautiful in color, and the curly and : 
burl are the finest of any woods I know of. There is no limit to | These facts can be verified by any practical and reputable painter. 
the quantity and boards of enormous size can be got out. Panels | There are thousands of Redwood houses being put up on this 
of three feet in width if necessary can be used without shrinkage. 


CALIFORNIA 


EDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


San Francisco, Aug. 3, 1899. 
Bartlett Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sirs: — As practical paint manufacturers for twenty-five 
years, it has been our experience that a paint composed of lead 
and oil, or lead, zinc and oil, applied to Redwood both as a prim 
ing and a finishing coat, wears extremely well. Either of thes: 


Newsom & Meyer, Architects. 
By Samuel Newsom. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


75 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


W. P. Fuller & Co. 


good gloss finish, and form a durable and handsome coating. 


coast yearly and they are always painted in this way, and seldom 
require painting inside 
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San Francisco, July 20, 1899 


of four years. 
Yours very truly, 
W. P. Fuller & Co H 


also write us for descriptive 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


for a summer residence to be erected here for Mrs. 
Clarence H. McKay, at Harbor Hill. 


Sacramento, Cal.— California is to have a new 
Governor's mansion of granite and brick in Capitol 
Park, and the cost is now estimated at $50,000. It 
is to be two stories in height, with attic and base- 
ment, and will cover a ground area of 74’ x 98’. 


St. Joseph, Mo. — A parochial school will be built 
at a cost of $30,000. Address Rev. James P. Brady. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Louis Wessbecher, 715 Locust St., 
has completed plans for the church to be erected 
by St. Theresa’s Catholic Society; estimated cost, 
$80,000, Rev. J. A. Connally, pastor. 

Plans for anew chureh for St. Kevin’s Catholic 
congregation have been prepared by Architects 
Barnett, Haynes & Barnett, to be constructed of 
Bedford stone; cost, $100,000. Rev. Father E. J. 
Shea, pastor. 

San Francisco, Cal. —Edw. McLaughlin is about 
to erect a $75,000 brick block on Mission St., near 
3d St. George Geddes, architect. 

Trenton, N. J.—The Common Council has passed 
an ordinance appropriating $125,000 for the pur- 
chasing of a site and erecting the new high school. 

Utica, N. ¥.—Rumrill & Carter, of Buffalo, have 
received the contract for the main building of the 
Central New York Telephone Co., to be erected on 
Bleeker St., at a cost of $50,000. 

Vicksburg, Miss.— Plans have been prepared by 
William Stanton for aclub-house to be built by the 
Red Lights Club, It will be constructed of brick 
and frame, have composition roof, and will cost 
about $25,000. 

Watertown, Wis.—F. L. Lindsay, architect, has 
prepared plans for a brick livery stable for Albert 
Fredrich; cost, $7,000. 

Waukesha, Wis.— Patton, Fisher & Miller, 115 
Monroe St.. Chicago, I1l., are preparing plans fora 

25,000 college building to be erected by the Carroll 
Presbyterian College. 

West Chester, Pa.— Architect Henry Savey, 
Chester, has plans for a $15,000 factory for the 
West Chester Knitting Co. 

Worthington, Minn, — Geo. O. Learned, Sibley, 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Ia., has been awarded the contract for the erection 
of the Presbyterian Church; cost, $10,000. 
ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Interior alterations costing about 
$35,000 are to be made to the interior of the Holy 
Angel’s Church on Porter Ave.; Metzger & Green- 
tield, architects. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ill.— Monticello Ave., nr. Diversey St., 
three-st’y bk. & st. flats, 48’ x 93’. flat roof, steam; 
$42,000; o , M. A. Link & Co., 6445 Emerald Ave.; 
a., A. G. Ferree. 

New York, N. ¥Y.— One Hundred and Fourteenth 
St., nr. 1st Ave., 2 six-st’y bk. stores & flats, 32/67" 
x 87/; $60,000; o., Solomon & Marcus, 14 W. 120th 
St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Ninety-second St., nr. W. Central Park, ten-st’y 
bk. & st. apart., 100/ 8/’ x 116’; $600,000; 0., Patrick 
Norton, 1035 Third Ave.; a., Geo. Keister, 140 W. 
84th St. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Page St., ur. King’s Highway, two- 
st’y bk. flat, 44’ x 55’, slate roof, furnace; $8,000; 
a., A. Blair Ridington, Lincoln Trust Building. 

CHURCHES. 

Alton, Ill.— Bk. & st. church, slate roof, furnace; 
$15,000; o., First Baptist Society; a., W. A. Cann, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fourth Ave.,cor. Ovington Ave.,- 
bk. church, 62’ x 78’, slate roof, steam heat; $30, 
000; o., Adrian B. De Nyse, President, 7th Ave. & 
79th St.; a., G. W. Kramer, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Carthage, Ill.— Fr., bk, & st. church; $10,000; 0., 
Presbyterian Society; a.,Geo W. Payne & Son. 
Carrollton, O.— Bk. & st church, slate roof, steam 
heat; $10,000; o., Methodist Episcopal Church; a., 

L. W. Thomas, Canton. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Forty-first 
St, nr. St. Ann’s Ave., two & three-st’y bk. & st, 
church & rectory, 75’ x 79’ & 46/; $40,000; o., Re- 
formed Church, Eugene G, Fuegsle, pastor; a., F. 
A, Minuth, 289 Fourth Ave, 

North Peoria, Ill. — Bk. & st. church; $10,000; o., 
Arcadia Presbyterian Society; a., Albert Kiefer, 
227 Main St,, Peoria. 





— 80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 

WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 

CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 

Mailed to any address for 2-cent 

stamp — half the postage. 

T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER SrT., NEW YORK. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


CLUBK-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Fulton St., nr. Sackman St., 
one-st’y fr. club-house, 100’ x 100’; $9,000; 0., Bed- 
ford Athletic Club; a., Herman EF, Funk, 1561 
Broadway. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mishawaka, Ind.—Two-st’y & base. bk. school of 
8 rooms, slate roof, hot air; $16,000; 0., School 
Board; a., Freyermuth & Maurer, South Bend. 

Parkersburg. W. Va.—Two-st’y bk. & st. 10-room 
school; $30,000; 0., City; a., Wm. Howe Patton 


FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Front St., nr. Main St., seven- 
st’y bk. factory, 50’ 97 x 70’, tar & gravel roof; $25, 
000; o.. A. Tergas & Sons, 59 Front St.; b., T. S. 
Goodwin, 450 Eleventh St. 

Columbia, S. C.— Bk. steel-fr cotton-mill, 151’ x 
550’, asphalt & gravel roof; $125,000; o., Olympia 
Cotton Mills; a., W. B. Smith Whaley & Co. 

Columbus, 0.— 8S. Fourth St., six-st’y bk. factory, 
145’ x 195’, comp. roof, steam; o., United States 
Carriage Co., N. 4th St.; a., Jos. Dauben, Eberly 
Block. 

Davenport, Ia. — Four-st’y & bare. bk. & st. car- 
riage factory, 40’ x 75’; $7,000; o., J. L. Mason; a., 
Claussen & Burrows, 

Elizabeth, N. J.— Trumbull and First Sts., five- 
st'y bk. L-shaped factory, 192/ 8’ x 629; o., Singer 
Mfg. Co.; gen’l c., Chas. McCaul, Philadelphia, Pa, 

New York, N.. ¥.— Eleventh Ave., cor. 38th St., 
three-st’y bk. bakery, 98/ 9// x 125/ 6/7; $80,000; o., 
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THE BERLIN IRON Design and build all classes of 
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MTECTS, CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS We carry constantly in stock 8,000 to 
L } s, Cha els, Girders and Angles, and can supply this material promptly. 
BOSTON OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE: 
200 Equitable Building. Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Streets 


Main Office and Works, EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


—— [RON 











Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
Factories Continued (Houses Continued.) 

New York Bread Co., or premises; a., G. W. fr. dwell., 26’ x 44’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o., 
Knadler, on premises | ‘'T. P. Sullivan, on premises; b., W. H. Webster. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Frankford Ave., nr. Vici St., | Charles St., No. 34, Ward 20, three-st’y tr. dwell., 
three-st’y bk. morocco factory, 38’ & 180’ x 965"; 25/ x 39, flat roof, stoves; $3,800; o., Henry F. John- 

$110,000 , Rob’t H. Fcerderer; b., Geo. Kessler,| son; b., Eldredge Bros. 
HOSPITALS. Bay State Road, Ward 11, four-st’y bk. & st. 


: : dwell., 26’ x 75’, flat roof, steam; $25,000; o , F P 
Redfield, 8. D.—Three-st’y & base st. & bk. hos-| yr, Snow; b., Whidden & Co., 43 mins thy — 
pital building, 50’ x +0’, flat roof, steam; $20,000; Yeoman St., Nos. 3-5, Ward 17, three-st’y bk. store 
State Board of Charities and Correction; a., & dwell., 20’ x 40’, flat roofs, stoves; $6,000; o 
Joseph Schwarz, Sioux Falls. John MeWeeney; b., T. Connelley, 5 Mt. Pleasant 


HOTELS. Ave. 

Chicago, I1.—£. Van Buren St., Nos. 45-47, five-st’y | © , Hinckley St., No. 15, Ward 16, 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
bk. hotel, 51’ x 76’; $30,000; o., Ira B. Cook; b., | ae ie $6,000; 0., Margaret 
Paul Mueller; a., Dankmar Adler, Auditoriur “ Posen dbyage- a 
Building : . ' | Bay State Road, Ward 11, 4 three-st’y bk. & st. 


HOUSES. Soe. x 55’, flat roofs, furnaces; $80,000; o., 
| G e Whea 278 St.; y 

Boston, Mase Draper St., nr. Bowdoin St., Ward | att. / -apypengy = d ag-ag od bh. aaiee ok 

20, two-st’y fr. dwell., 2+’ x 42’, pitch roof, furnace; dwell., 137 x 17" x 57’ flat roof stoves; $6,000; 0., 

’ ’ ‘ ’ 9 Ory 


$5,000; o. & b., H. E. Hunnewell, Melrose. , WV : “ wy 
Waumbeck St., nr. Humboldt Ave., Ward 21,two| %°%: Malandy, 106 Brighton St.; b., B. Foterick. 


| 
2}-st’y fr. dwells., 26° x 36’, pitch roofs, furnaces; | Brooklyn, N. Y.— Avenue C, nr. E. 22d St., 2h-st’y 
$10,000; o., French, Cole & Shea; b., Thos. Wills. | fr. dwell., 31’ x 40’, shingle roof, hot water; $5,000; 

Greenbriar St., No, 11, Ward 20, 24-st’y fr. dwell., o., Mary E. Vanderveer, Howard & Sutter Aves.; 


0’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., G. L. a., Bennett & Ryder, Van Sicklen Ave. & Avenue 
Davidson, 69 Harvard St , Dorchester. T; b., S. 8S. Bennett. 
Monroe St., nr. Harold St., Ward 21, six 2j)-st’y Seventy-fourth St., nr. 14th Ave., 3 two-st’y & 
fr. dwe)ls., 28’ x 56’, piteh roofs, furnaces; $40,000; attic fr. dwel's., 20’ x 34’, sh -ngle roof; $9,000; 0. & 
.. H. P. Nawn, 82 Savin St.; b., F. X. Julian: a., a., John Kinsey, 73d St., near 14th Ave. 
W. H. Besarick. Atlantic Ave., cor. Beach 37th St., 2)-st’y fr. 


Howard Ave., nr. Woodcliffe St., Ward 16, three- dwell., 25’ x 55’, shingle roof, hot air; $7,500; o., 
st’y fr. ‘well., 24’ x 55’, flat roof, furnace: $3,500; o., Geo. C. Thayer, 65 Henry St. 


























John Mahan; b., L. Boulter, Wyoming St. E. Fourteenth St., ur. Beverly Road, 2} st’y fr. 
Riverview St., nr. Brooks St., Ward 25, two st’y dwell., 29’ 10” x 36’, shingle roof, hot air; $4,500; o., 

fr. dwell., 35’ x 40’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., J. Parkins, Albemarle Road; a., J. J. Petit, 186 

Ralph B. McDaniel, 11 Mountford St.; b., F. H. Remsen St. 

Colpitts. — Putnam Ave., nr. Ralph Ave., 4 three-st’y bk. 
Millett St., nr. Harvard St., Ward 20, two-st’y fr. dwells., 25’ x 65/; $24,000; o. & b, C. Melcher, 350 

dwell., 24" x 35’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,0; o., Evergreen Ave.;a., B. Finkenseiper, 93 Broadway. 

Annie M. Hoyt.; b., E. B. Moxon, Warner Ave. E. Fifteenth St., nr. Albemarle Road, 2}-st’y fr. 
Hecla St., ur. Dorchester Ave., Ward 20, throe- dwell., 35’ x 38’ 3’, slate roof, hot water; $8,500; o . 


st’y fr. dwell., 27’ s 48’, flat roof, furnace; $4,500; James R. Wietberger, Rutherford, N. J. 


) ~ b., — ~7 F. — 4 es St. es Chicago, Ill. — Magnolia Ave., No. 1819, two-st’y fr. 
Monadnock St., No. 19, ard 16, two-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 48’; $5,400; o., F. Schrader; b.,G. H 

dwell., 26’ x 48’, pitch roof. furnace; $5,000: o., Binder. ee ite bit re 

Louise P. Arnold; b., J. H. Holmes, 4 Ramsey St., . “ : 

Dorchester Everett, Mass.— Thorndike St., three-st’y fr. dwell.; 


Lyon St., nr. Dorchester Ave., Ward 20,2three-| $5,000; o., Z. Rankin; b., C. D. Rankin. 
st’y fr. dwells., 27’ x 48’, flat roofs, furnaces; $8,000; | Houghton, Mich. — Three-st’y fr. dwell., 50’ x 105’, 
o & b., Wm. Riley, 22 Auckland St comp. roof, hot air; $13,000; o., J. C. Edwards; a., 
ettage Park, ur, Bowdoin St., Ward 20, two-st’y C. A. Pearce, Hancock. 








Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Pire-escape | 














Structural and Ornamentail...... 


IRON WORK, Iii 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St... Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 





4 inches 
to 
Steel Beams»; 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Houses Continued.) 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Ashland St., nr. Kent St., 
two-st’v bk. dwell.; $6,000; o., H. T. Quinlan; b., 
Donohue & Hoffman, 620 Waba ha St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Kingsbridge Ave., No. 38, two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 25’ x 61’ 6/7; $5,000; o., Clara W. 
Holbert, 36 Kingsbridge Ave.; a., ¥. A. de Meuron, 
Getty Sq., Youkers. 

Topping Pl., nr. 174th St., three-st’y bk. dwell., 
24’ x 58" 3/7; $15,000; o., Mrs. H. Herter, 1108 E. 
156th St.; a., Schneider & Herter. 46 Bible House, 

Hampden St., ur. Grand Ave., six 2)-st’y fr. 
dwells., 20’ x 60’; $24,000; 0., Rob’t C. Wood, 
Riverdale; a., Chas. 8. Clarke, 719 E. 177th St. 

Loring Pl., ur. Hampden St., 2 three-st’y fr. 
dwells., 27! x 42’ 6’; $10,000; o. & a., W. S. Phillips, 
on premises. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Alleghiny Ave., No. 1501, three- 
st’y granite & bk. dwell., 22’ x 81’, mansard roof; 
$14,000; o., Walter S. Hine; b., W. P. Wells & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Compton Heights, 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 
28/ x 52’, tile roof, hot water; $7,000; o., Dr. W. A 
Fries, 156 4S. Broadway; a., Ernest J. Hess. 

Westminster Pl., two-st’y bk. dwell., 28 x 33/, 
comp. roof, furnace; $5,000; 0. & a., A. M. Baker, 
Columbia Building. 

Victoria Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell., 30’ x 42/, slate 
roof, furnace; $4,000; 0., John G. Hewitt; a., 
Matthews & Clark, Union Trust Building. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

Belvidere, 111.—Two-st’y & base. store & office 
building, 48’ x 90’, tin roof, steam; $12,000; o., 
Paul Udelowski; a., ‘Bradley & Carpenter, Rock- 
ford. 

Boston, Mass. — Pemberton Sq., Ward 6, eleven-st’y 
bk. & at. store & office building, #0’ x 100’, flat roof, 
steam; $300,000; 0.. Moses Williams eft als.; a., 
Fehmer & Page, 7 Milk St. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Portland, Ind.—Two-st’y bk., st. & steel jail & 
sheriff's residence, slate roof, steam; $25,000; o., 
Jay County; c., Tally & Jaqua; a., Wing & Ma- 
hurin, Fort Wayne. 

STABLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— fiftieth St., ur. 15th Ave., 1}- 
st’y fr. stable, 22/ x 26’, shingle roof; $550; 0., Geo. 
Weidig, on premises; b., W. J. Mannering, 913 
Bedford Ave. 

E. Fourteenth St., nr. Avenue B, 1}-st’y fr. stable, 
20’ x 25’; $500; o., Joseph Halsted, on premises; a., 
Thos. Bennett. 

Newton, Mass — Westbourne Road, one-st’y fr. 
stable, 31’ x 45’; $1,500; o. & b., J. R. O'Connor, 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Seventy-ninth 
St., nr. Bronx Park Ave., two-st’y fr. stable, 15’ x 
40’; $600; o., a. & b., Charles Knauf, Clarson Ave., 
Van Nest City. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Washington Ave., No. 1312, 
two-st’y bk. stable, 30’ x 50’; o., Chas, H. Cafferty; 
b., M. J. Ford. 

Rye, N. Y.— One-st’y fr. stable, 76’ x 100’; 0., Apa- 
wamus Golf Club, a., S. Edson Gage, 3 Union §q., 
New York City. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Spencer St., nr. Myrtle Ave., 2 
five-st’y bk. flats, 25/ x 78’, gravel roof; $20,000; o., 
Julius A. Jozek, 644 Hamburg Ave. 

New York, N. Y.— Second Ave., Nos. 60-62, six-st’y 
& base. bk. flat, 41’ x 100’ x 115’; $15,000; o., Philip 
Siegel], 5 E. 106th St.; a., Michael Bernstein, 245 
Broadway. 

BE. Sixty-ninth St., No, 415, tive-st’y bk. flat, 25’ x 
86’; $12,000; o., Jobn E. Gerlach, 201 W. 118th St ; 
a., J. Boekwll & Son, 54 Bond St. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 

Muskegon, Mich.— Three st’y bk. & st. Masonic 
Temple, 66’ x 115’; $26,000; o., C. T. Hills; a., Sid- 
ney J. Osgood, Grand Rapids. 

Pleasant Hill, Mo. — Bk. & st. opera-house build- 
ing; $15,010; o., George M. Kellogg; a., George P. 
Washburn, Ottawa, Kan.; day-work. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Chicago, I11.— Rockwell and Twenty-sizth Sts., five- 
st’y bk. warehouse, 80’ x 150’; $35,000; o.. W. W. 
Kimball & Co.; b., A. Linquist; a., Wm. Stripple- 
man. 

Detroit, Mich.— Lieb St., five-st’y steel-fr. bk. ware- 
house, 40/ x 100’, comp. roof, steam; o., Berry Bros., 
Ltd., Leib and Wight Sts.; a., George D. Mason. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chicago, I1l.— W. Twel/th St. and Campbell Ave., 
four-st’y bk. fireproof stock-house, 57’ x 90’; $50,- 
000; o., Standard Brewery; a., Fred. W. Wolf Co., 
139 Rees St. 
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TH KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period ; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 
varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers or Springs. 


..» SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY ... 







| 








who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY. ” ew’ Vom” 


Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyF lushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Cc 












THE BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 


AUTOMATIC. 
Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 


Is the Best; therefore the Cheapest. It is used in 
Municipal and U. 8S. Govefnmment Departments, en- 
dorsed by leading sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, “siv'?8kc 








SALES {W.N McKerwa, 72 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS | Dovetass & Wesper. 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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the telephone, 


A MODERN MIRACLE 


When you want Hot Water, you want it in a jiffy—and—you 
want it hot. 
One of the miracles of modern times, along with 


and so forth, is the 


Ruud Instantaneous Automatic Water Heater 





wireless telegraphy, horseless carriages, 
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Hot Water when you want it—as much as you want—as 
long as you want—and as hot as you want. Thus 
is summed up the advantages of the ““ RUUD.” 


Up=tozdate architects should investigate this up=to=date 
system of supplying hot waterfor the house. Maybe our 
new illustrated catalogue willinterest you? 


“RUUD” HEATERS OPERATE WITH EITHER 


wcacu‘” RUUD MANUFAGTURING CO., Ine 


214 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NATURAL OR MANUFACTURED GAS 
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COMPETITIONS. 
ee 
[At Roanoke, Va.) 
Plans for a Catholic church, brick and stone, will 
be received until December 1. J. J. GARRY. 
1236 








PROPOSALS. 





— 
[At Forest City, Ia.) | 
Bids are wanted Sopteueer 18 for a school in| 
Grant Township. C. 1. ANDERSON, Pres. School | 
Bd. 1238 
OSPITAL. 
{At Auburn, Cal.]} 
Bids are wanted September 18 by the City Clerk 
for a hospital to cost not more than $15,000. 
1238 


ALTERATIONS. 

{At Harrisburg, Pa.] 

Bids are wanted September 20 by the County 
Commissioners for remodelling the county prison, 
1238 


LECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 

{At New London, Conn.|) 
Sealed proposals for furnishing and delivering 
electric light plant at New London, Conn., will be 
received here until noon, September 27, 1899. 
and then publicly opened. Information furnished 
on application. SMITH S. LEACH, Major, Engrs., 

U.S. engineer’s office. 1238 





ONSTRUCTION. : 
C (At Bedford, N. Y.} 

Bids are invited for the following work at the New 
York State Reformatory for Women at Bedford, 
New York: Grading excavation, road making, ma- 
sonry work, cut granite, addition to boiler-house, 
machinery and steam connections in same, retaining 
walls, capi | prison building, etc. The Board of 
Managers will open the bids publicly on September 





15,1899, at 2 P.M. Al) bids must be sealed and 


PROPOSALS. 


addressed to the HON. JAMES WOOD, President of 
the Board of Managers. 1237 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 23d, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 2d day of October, 1899, and then opened, 
for all the labor and materials required for the elec- 
tric work in the main building at the U. S. Imml- 
grant Station, Ellis Island, New York Harbor, in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect, at this office or at the office 
of Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, New 
York City. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1237 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 21st, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 20th day of September, 1899, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the addition to 
the U. S. Post-office Building at Canton, Ohio, in 
accordance with the drawings and specification, 
which will be furnished at the discretion of the 
Supervising Architect on application at th's office or 
at the office of the Custodian, U.S. Post-office, Can 
ton, Ohio. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1237 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., August 23d, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 28th dav of September, 1899, and then 
opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the U. S. 
Custom-house and Post-office Building, Bristol, 
Tenn., in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
fication, which will be furnished at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect on application at this office 
or at the office of the Postmaster, Bristol, Tenn. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1237 


OME. 
[At Marietta, O } 

Sealed bids will be received until September 15 
for the construction of a brick, stone and terra-cotta 
building for a home for the Marietta Lodge No. 477, 





THE J. L. MOTT 1tRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design I 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain 
IHardwocd ull 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 














Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 

furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES, 
ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 


Also of London. Glasgow, Dublin. 

















PROPOSALS. 


of the Order of Elks; estimated cost, about $25,000. 
1237 


EATING. 
[At Charleston, I11.} 
It is stated that bids are wanted September 12 
for heating the county court-house. W. RK. PA: TON, 
Chmn. Bd, Co. Supervisors. 1237 


J CHOOL. 
[At North Adams, Mass.) 
Bids are wanted September 11 for a school to be 
erected near hospital grounds. W. H. PRITCH- 
ARD, Secy. School] Com. 1237 


OLLEGE BUILDINGS. 
(At Salt Lake City, Utah. } 
Bids are wanted September 15 by the University 
of Utah for the construction of four buildings, in- 
cluding steam-heating plant, plumbing, sewerage, 
boiler-house and tunnel). 1237 


CHOOL. 
[At Cleveland, 0.} 
Bids are wanted September 16 for the Lincoln 
High School. H. I. SARGENT, School Dir. 


927 
yas T 


NTERIOR WOODWORK. 
[At Topeka, Kan.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until September 
12 by George A. Clark, Secretary of State, for the 
carpentry required for the com) letion of the State 
Library room in the Capitol Building, alse for con- 
struction of book stacks. 237 


—o 
[At Boston, Mass | 
Coutractors are invited by the Schoo] Committee 
of the City of Boston to furnish proposals for erect- 
ing a primary school-building on Dighton P1., Brigh- 
ton, for the City of Boston. The bidder muat fill out 
and leave the proposal and a certified check for 
$1,000, at the office of the Secretary of the School 
Committee, Mason St., in said city, before 4 30 
o'clock P. M., of September 11,1899. EDWARD 
I. ALDRICH, Chairman of the Committee on New 
Building of the School Committee of said city 


1237 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Boston, Mass 
Contractors are invited by the School Committee 
of the City of Boston to furnish proposals for erect 
ing a new grammar scbhool-buildirg in East Boston, 
for the City of Boston. The bidder must fi!] out and 
leave the proposal and a certified check for $1.F00, 
at the office of the Secretary of the Schoo} Commit 
tee, Mason St., in said citv, before 4.30 o’clock P. 
M.. of September 11, 1899. EDWARD I. ALD- 
RICH, Chairman of the Committee on New Build 
ings of the School Committee of said city. 1237 


JOSPITAL BUILDINGS. 
[At Terrell, Tex.) 
Bids will be received until September 11 for the 
erection of a two-story brick laundry and a three- 
storv brick annex to the north Texas Insane Asylum. 
JOHN L. TERRELL, President Board of Managers 
1236 


LUMBING. 

[At Stapleton, 8. 1I., N. ¥.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until noon of Tuesday, September 5th, 1899, 
for plumbing work for the Marine Hospital Service 
at Stapleton, New York. Schedules and further in- 
formation may be obtained upon application to the 
undersigned. GEO. W. STONER, Surgeon, M. H. 

S., in command of Station. 1236 
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Expontnd Seta MONOLITHIC Construction. 


THE BEST SYSTEM OF FIREPROOFING 


in general practice to-day, Applicable to any character of building. 


Expanded Metal Lathing 


is the standard in all markets, and is specified by all 
leading architects. For detailed information, address: 





Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., - Chicago | New York Expanded MetalCo.,_ - - New York 

Central Expanded MetalCo., - . - Pittsburgh | Southern Expanded MetalCo., - - Wasbington 

Eastern Expanded Metal Co., - . Boston Expanded Meta! Fireprcofing Co., - Chicago 

Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co. of Pgh., Pittsburgb ' Merritt & Company, - - Philadelphia 
Buffalo Expanded Metal Co., . . - Buffalo 























The New System | 


OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 


weil §=TAUGHT BY MAIL 
ss re er 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 


and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested 


| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 




















Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 








beliotype 


‘am ) Lithography 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 
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Professional 
Ethics. — 





| The following... 
. . - CODE OF ETHICS... 
Prepared in Conformity with the 
si Best Standards of Practice, and | 
| Recommended to its embers by | 
“i the Boston Society of Architects, 
was .«.+-e So « 2a 8 # &:@ 


«' 
© 

fo 

. 


} 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
« » 1895... 


Srecrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

Secrion 2. A Member having any ownership | 
in any building materia], device or invention, | 
proposed to be used on work for which he is | 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 
a building contract except as “owner,”’ 

¥ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shoud guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond, 

* 

Secrion 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 

“on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SecTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessiona: to make altera 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Secrion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 





ings or other services 


over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 
* 


SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 


The Roebling System 





SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the | 
bearer has the professional knowledge and | 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, | 

illustration and supervision of all building | 
operations which he may undertake. | 

* | 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. | 


Fire-proof Building, 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN :eaeretnte 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M, Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS. 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly b ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufacturers and Con- t 
tractors for every al a 
description of AN 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
. « « « TERRA-COTTA. WASHINGTON, N. J, 
os ee , E. PALESTINE 0 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 









of Fireproofing. 
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Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
21 Liberty Street, New York. 





Che Atlas Clay Material Go. 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. aa 
Mtewereed ETREPROOFING 
eooeee Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. — Contracts taken anywhere. 











VIINERAL WOOL ______ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 1 Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. . 

















FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS (. The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 


Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest 
Four Trips per Week Between 7 j Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Night Betwand |... DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 
P ti , Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
ETOSHEY, “THE S00,” MARQUETTE AND Ga eVELAWD, | gute £M®: $1:59 Emhbicctn 5 


LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac | PUT-IN-BAY | Bas ony Ronee y Rat here 
and return, including [Meals and Berths. ar points North and Northwest. 
Approximate cost from Cleveland, $19; | an . Tri 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. | meee Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 


, : September and October Only. 
Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet. Addre 


A. A. SCHANTZ, a, P. a., nomena MICH, Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 


SPEED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . 
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THE 
“Gorton Side-Feed” Boilers 


Will burn Hard or Soft Coal. 
YOU WANT THE BEST. WE HAVE IT. 


Send for Catalogue and investigate for 
yourself. 





GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY, 








Old Colony Building, 77 Oliver Street, 96 Liberty Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
THE H. B, SMITH CO. "2s a 
— . ° . Centre Street, 
MANUPACTURERS. New York. 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE, 
Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. ~ 


“—=— The Broughton « 


i _MIXER 








} 








wt 
aoa | eed) | 
we ———— eae For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
oe ‘ | Description and Prices on application..... 
Pie 
da ak W,. D. DUNNING, 


239 W. Water St. sone SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





sSUILDING MATERIALS 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia. 





BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common: Cargo afloat. } a | Building 450 
Pal ---| 175@ 200) Domestic Com, | sewer add 1.00 
loreey 475 @ 525 850@ 950 | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 
ng Tsland 2 .. © ,.,| Domestic Face | | Enam. Imp. Bk. | Sq.Hard800@ 900 
p River a 475@ 525) ig00@ 2500 125 00 @ 145 00 “ @ 700 
Haverstraw Bay 24 - @ 475 Philadelphia ) | Enam. Domes. _ Salmon@ 6650 
«“ WE. ccancsecntustes @ 525! 3500@ 4000; | 7000@ 8500 Sq. “ @ 550 
Hollow @ 700] 1900@ 11090 | Select Red Sand-| Light Stretchers 
Fronts G | Mold...10 00 900@ 1100 
Croton, Brown ......+.++++++++0 @ 1200) Phila. mould) * a Medium“ 
“ . : a eee @ 1200 ) G | ress ..27 00 @ 
“ re = See @ 1200 ae ere Collinsville, do Red ss -_ 
( whic: ago pressed ...... ....0 ; . ; ) ae ee 22 00 @ 12 
° Mou ned meee seaanl er . Findlay, do 2200 | Dark “ as 
Baltimore .... | 8700@ 4100) Enam. (edge) | Chicago, do @ 1200 
Philadelphia Rep eaes GF 1900 @ 2106 | 105 00 @ 12000 assorted shades Pressed 
lrentor veeseee | 1750@ 1850) «© (eGge&end.) | 1600 @ 2000 ; @ 1700 
OUIRED .ccsxcsabentinkensue 120 00 @ 138 00 Chicago, do Paving 
Moulded Domestic. | Brown. .24 00 1100@ 130 
Red Pressed , - @ 2900! gnam. (edge) | Chicago, do Red | Second “ @ 120 
But “ POTS CE @ 2700) 9900 @ 10000 | Roman..24 00 Third “ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff....... ... | 4500@ 7000) “« (edge & end.) Gane, o* 
0 | oman ..27 00 
- ¥ hamelied Be 4 85 00 @ 100 00 ae | Bushnell Buff Dom @ 6 
Enamel edge and end). 90 00 @ 110 00 | wenesseven 25 00 ; { @ 8 
CEMENT. LIME, etc. (P cask.) ~- 
Rosendale C eme OR is cee 909@ 100 500@ 100 Not sold, 130@ 1650 
Louisville “  ....ccs- G 75@ 100 S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
Utiea, Akron, Bi iffalo, Milw’ke. Not sold. @ 75 @ 100 @ 
Portland, Eng.(Gibbs)..........| 225@ 250 250@ 260 28@ 315 
K. B. & S.)... 250@ 300) 250@ 260 230@ 260 
Black Cross)..... | 225@ 250) G 250@ 260 28@ 315 
“ (Burnham) 250@ 250 220@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
“ “ White’s)......... 265@ 300 G 250@ 260 Belg’n 210@ 240 
““ French (Lafarge)......... 360@ 375 @ 500 375@ 425 Hemmoor 
“ Ger. (Alsen)......... 2909@ 325! 275@ 300 2909@ 320 250@ 275 
(Fewer) .+e. | 225@ 240) B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
Vorwohler)...... 250@ 290 & Co., @ Josson 
Lagerdofer...... @ English 2 30 260@ 290 2600@ 275 
(Dyckerhoff). .. 275@ 300 275@ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
(Hanover) 250G 300 275@ 290 275@ 285 
ss “ ettin, (Anchor)| 235@ 245 G 28@ 300 B. Egl.250@ 275 
Romar guankoriaasenas 275@ 300 350@ 400 275@ 325 300@ 350 
Keene’s Coarse ........-........., 428°@ 475 G@ 70 600@ 700 650@ 700 
—_— @ 650; 80@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
Lime —— 
Lime of Tell.........--++-++e00. @ 400 Not sold. White Lime ® bush 
Hydraulic Lime ° se1eeees @ 145 @ 25 @ 30 
Chicago Lime i 1° Spat { St. John 45 @ 55 White Mash 
Wise asin L me oes. 1 @ 45 @ 55 1235@ 160 
Rockland and Roc kport, (Com. ). 80 @ 85 @ 9 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Ro. ekland, finish : 90 @ 95 @ 95 Not sold. 
Kelley Is and Lime, ‘fini a G @ 100 bulk, 75c. | 
State, Com. cargo rates.......... G 65 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold 
State, finishing oes @ 75 Not sold. Not sold. } Not sold, 
P ciel Paris (calcined)....... 130@ 140 18 @ 200 65 17 | 150@ 225 
CASTING)........-0+-ee- @ 160 @ 22 17% @ 190 175@ 2650 
Hair (cattle) @ bush............. 14@ 16 | %@ 30 12@ 20 20 
> GD, .avkgdiesbodeniumaaed | 17@ 19 | a 30 20@e 25 oO 
Dawe, DP BBs ons cece cvctecvceces iwe 128 10@ 175 10000 12 








SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
2 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, | 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Blig. | 
wood Avenues. | cor. La Salle & Adams 8t, ] 
CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. Send for f 


Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


oF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 








Crumbling 
Corners 


No more of them, No wooden beads 
either. Woods’ Steel Corner for plaster 
walls is the remedy. It’s a galvanized 
steel corner sirip, unique in make up and 
in the way it works. The cost is slight. 


Woods’ Steel Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


is fastened to the lath or other construction, is 

embedded in the plaster and protects the corner. 

Makes the grounds for the plasterer also. A 

booklet and sample free on request, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfzs., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 














D*4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 
Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. — 


CHAS. E. Moss, 
— Printing Papers. 
4 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: ‘Bestea, 2751-2. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT co., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. é 


SILVER LAKE co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Bostos, Mase. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B.GILBRETH, __ 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 





SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 











‘GILBRETH SEAM- FACE GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston. New York. 











